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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


astonishment, although it can never cease to afford 
cause for congratulation. Each succeeding quarter's return 
affords new proof of the wisdom of the financial policy of 
recent years, and of those remissions of taxation with which 
the name of Mr. Gladstone is more particularly connected. 





As the load upon them is lightened, the springs of industry | 


display an almost inexhaustible power of expansion. As 
taxes are removed or reduced, .the produce of taxation 
steadily increases, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
vainly-endeavours to keep down a constantly-arising surplus. 
When Mr. Gladstone introduced his last Budget, he esti- 
mated that his measures would involve a loss to the revenue 
of £3,778,000 during the current financial year. Two 
quarters of the year have now passed, and the actual loss 
has been only £1,054,777, or not much more than half that 
which was anticipated by the keeper of the national purse. 
If we confine our attention to the quarter which has just 
expired, the result appears even more satisfactory ; for, 
while the estimated decrease for that period was £944,500, 
the actual decrease has been only £330,097, or little more 
than one-third. If we turn from totals to the items of 
which they are made up, there is still more cause to regard 
the return for the last quarter as eminently favourable. 


The Property-tax shows an increase of £33,000, as compared 


with the corresponding period of last year, notwithstanding 
the diminished rate of the impost on incomes. The Customs 
exhibit a falling off, but this is only what might have been 
expected, considering the reduction of the sugar duties in 1864, 
and of the tea duties during the present year. The loss is, 
indeed, not so much as was anticipated from the reduction in 
the tea duties alone, nor is this surprising when we observe 
how greatly the consumption of both these articles has 
been stimulated. The Board of Trade returns up to the 
end of last August show that during the first eight months 
of the present year there were six million pounds of tea more 
entered for consumption in 1865 than in 1864, and ten 
million pounds more than in 1863. There has been a 
similar increase in the consumption of sugar, and the general 
result is that, notwithstanding an apparent decline, this 
important branch of the revenue must be regarded as not 


enly- in a healthy, but even in a flourishing condition.’ 


The Excise-returns show a slight diminution from some 
cause which it is not easy to explain, but the operation of 
which is so insignificant that it need occasion’ no alarm. 


We have not obtained so much by £188,000 from miscel- 


laneous sources during the past as during the corresponding. 
quarter of last year; but this branch of the revenue, 
which fluctuates incessantly, affords no indication of the 


HE elasticity of the Revenue has ceased to be matter of | £100,000. The amount in each case is not large ; but, 


| the pound of income-tax ; and it certainly shows that the 












































national prosperity. Stamps show an increase upon the 
quarter of £5,000, taxes of £70,000, and the Post-office of 


taken together, it is equivalent to something like a 3d. in 





trade of the country is expanding, and that there is an 
increased expenditure upon things which we can hardly con- 
sider as amongst the necessaries of life. Altogether, these 
returns afford good ground for believing that, if no untoward 
circumstances intervene, Mr. Gladstone will be able to 
appear before the House of Commons next April in what 
we may now call his “old character.” There is every 
prospect that he will again have at his disposal a fair, if 
not a very considerable, surplus. 


The King of Prussia has taken formal possession of part 
of his ill-gotten gains. He has visited the Duchy of Lauen- 
berg, been solemnly recognised as its Duke, and received 
the homage and oath of fealty of the Estates, In return, 
he made what he would probably himself call, andiwhat we 
have no objection to describe as, a paternal speech, He 
complimented the Lauenbergers upon their fidelity to their 
former rulers, and expressed, a hope that, as the “chain of 
events "—or, as we should say, an act of wrongful spoliation 
and violence—had annexed them to the Prussian Orown, 
they would be equally loyal to himself. In return, he 
promised them the same gracious countenance and protec- 
tion which the Prussians now enjoy, and with which, we 
must add, they seem so completely content. The occasion 
was of course duly honoured with singing, fireworks, and 
a sermon. There was a respectable display of official 
enthusiasm ; and we see no reason to apprehend that his 
latest acquisition will be more troublesome to his Majesty 
than is the remainder of the kingdom. Germans have 
apparently a natural aptitude for being bought and sold, 
or for being transferred from one sovereign to another by 
right of conquest. They have, it must be confessed, been 
long accustomed to the process, and, if they have not learnt 
to like it, they have apparently come to regard it as part 
of the order of nature, against which it is useless to strive, 
and absurd to grumble. Perhaps they are right. They 
possibly know themselves best, and are correct in thinking 
that resignation, tempered by beer, tobacco-smoke, and 
metaphysics, is their highest political virtue. Undoubtedly 
it is the one of which they make the largest display. Still, 
without denying that it is a good thing in its way, , aon 
not help wishing that they had rather less of it, 
would make a better. figure in the world with a little less 
philosophy and a little more active manliness. We could 
dispense, for instance, with a good deal of logic, and 
amount of dissertation, in exchange for some Ff 
demmangiantion of discontent with the arbitrary 
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which has replaced the so-called Constitution of Prussia. 


But it is evident that we shall long look in vain for any- | 
thing of the kind. Since the members of the House of 
Representatives celebrated the last contemptuous dismissal 
of the Legislature by a festive progress on the Rhine, no one 
has heard the faintest murmur of remonstrance against the 
domestic policy of M. von Bismark and his master. To all | 
appearances—and, in this instance, we believe appearances 
are not deceptive—Prussia is perfectly happy in her chains. 
We scarcely know whether we should wish the Lauen- | 
bergers an equal enjoyment of the same ignoble felicity. | 
In spite of the copybooks, we cannot help feeling that a | 
contented mind is not always a good thing. 

The politics of the Danubian Principalities are not, 


as a rule, a subject of great interest. Few general readers 
have very a definite idea who Prince Couza is, what is the | 





precise character of a Hospodar, or why this particular | 
one is generally more or less at variance with one class or 
another of his subjects, or with his suzerain at Con- | 
stantinople. If we were to attempt to enlighten them, we 
should probably receive no thanks for our pains, and we 
shall, therefore, not undertake the ungrateful task. We 
only refer to the recent disturbances at Bucharest for the | 
purpose of noticing an amusing despatch which they have 
elicited from the Porte. That eminently popular and 
especially philanthropic Government—one which, as every 
one knows, reigns in the hearts of all classes of its subjects 
—is quite disgusted with the severity shown by the Govern- 
ment of the Principalities in suppressing the riots in 
question. The heart of the Sultan is wounded by the 
blood shed in the streets of Bucharest, and his soul 
is shocked by the spectacle of a prince who does not 
know how to command the respect and confidence of his 
subjects. In virtue, therefore, of the shadowy authority 
which he possesses over the Principalities, his Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has sent the Hospodar a rather sharp 
note of remonstrance and advice. It is not likely that it 


"under the control of the Church must be 


_ which are to be occupied by Pontifical troops. 
_ that the Papal Government is at last convinced that Louis 





will produce any particular effect, because, if there be one 
sovereign in the world to whom the Hospodar is disinclined 
to listen, it is the Sultan. 
be unjust not to recognise the tender solicitude which it 


feelings of astonishment and satisfaction with which we 
listen to the voice of humanity pleading from the sweet 
waters of the Bosphorus on behalf of liberal government and 
the rights ofman. The Turks have long imitated the dress, 
they are now aping, witli some success, the ideas, of Western 


Europe. 


Besides being locked up and charged with high treason at 
home, the Fenians have received a heavy blow from abroad. 
His Holiness the Pope has solemnly condemned them in a 
secret consistory ; so that, even if their fate had not been 
tolerably well settled before, there could no longer remain 
any hope for them. The cause of their condemnation 


appears to be that they are secret societies, which are in an | 
if they did not directly order it. 


especial manner odious to the head of the Roman Church ; 
but we may, perhaps, be permitted to hint a suspicion that 


the manner in which they have opposed and denounced the | 
Irish priesthood has, in some degree, contributed to draw | 


down upon them the thunders of the Vatican. The Free- 
masons were also condemned on the same occasion, but they 
have so often gone through the process that they must, by 


this time, be perfectly accustomed to it ; and, indeed, so far | 
as it is permitted the uninitiated to know anything on such | 
a subject, we should say that they had thriven under it | 
The antipathy of the Popes to this | 


rather than otherwise. 
apparently very harmless society or order is one of those 
things that it is rather difficult for ordinary people to under- 
stand. But then we know nothing about Freemasonry, 
except that it wears an outward aspect of benevolence, 
charity, and conviviality. 
better. He has discovered that all these good appearances 
are deceptive, and that the real object of this wicked 
association is the subversion both of the Church and of civil 
government. All we can say is, that we should be glad if 
he would communicate the knowledge he has acquired in a 
rather more definite form. Mere vague denunciation 
suggests a suspicion that his Holiness is really not quite so 
well informed as he pretends to be, and that in this, as, 
perhaps, in some other allocutions which we can remember, 
he has simply obeyed a blind instinct of fear. The idea 
which, no doubt, influences nim is, that whatever is not 


But at the same time it would | 
. : 110 | friendly Indians, they would murder those who were f& 
displays for the rights and the happiness of the population | 
of Moldavia and Wallachia; or to conceal the mingled | 

| 


|. this all. 


_ the slaughter of the Cheyennes has not been lost upon 


His Holiness, however, knows | 
_ they hope will prevent any future occurrences of the 


against it. Possibly 


he is right ; but, if he be, it is clear that the number of the 


foes of that institution must be rapidly increasing, as 
modern society slips more and more out of the grasp of the 
sacerdotal order. The statement that the evacuation of 
Rome by the French would commence forthwith is now 
confirmed by news from Italy. An official communication 
to that effect has been made to General della Marmora, 


The evacuation will be gradual, commencing at the frontiers, 
It is said 


Napoleon is in earnest, and that it is now endeavouring to 
get together an army of German mercenaries. To Cardinal 


| Antonelli and others a step of this kind is, probably, much 


more acceptable than a reconciliation with the kingdom of 
Italy. We are, however, unwilling to think that Pius him- 


_ self has wholly abandoned the idea of some arrangement of 
| the kind. 


A horrible story of wholseale and fiendish massacre 
comes to us from America. Sad as is the history of the 
dealings of the white with the red man, we doubt whether 


| it can furnish an act of atrocity in all respects equal and 


parallel to the destruction of the Cheyenne Indians. This» 
tribe inhabited part of the territory of Colorado, and, from 


| the evidence taken before a Committee of Congress, they 
appear to have been distinguished by their peacefal 


behaviour and their uniform friendliness towards the 
whites. Other Indians residing in the same district had 
been, however, in the habit of harassing the settlers, and 
against these an expedition of Colorado volunteers, under 
the command of United States officers, was undertaken in 
the summer of 1864. At the invitation of one of 

officers, the Cheyennes and some other friendly In 

repaired to one of the military posts, where they Were 
disarmed. Notwithstanding this step and the subsequent 
stoppage of theirrations, they conducted themselvesinthe mest 
peaceable manner, and did-nothing whatever to provoke phe 
fate which befell them. But the Colorado volunteers aud #iei 
commanders wereapparently determined that they woul@ go! 
be baulked of their victims. If they could not capture¢h@ 
















Accordingly, one day in November, Colonel Chivin i 


Major Anthony, with 125 men and two more guns,’ 
down upon the Cheyennes. Fire was at once opened 
the defenceless people, of whom more than one-half 
women and children ; and the slaughter did not cease @ 
more than 100 bodies were stretched on the plain. Nor’ 
“Not content,” say the committee, “with kali 
women and children, who were incapable of offering 
resistance, the soldiers indulged in acts of barbarity of @he 
most revolting character, such, it is to be hoped, as 
before disgraced the acts of men claiming to be civili 
The coolness with which the officers in command 
volunteers avowed their conduct when under examinati 
almost as revolting as the massacre which they countenanig 
They seemed to 
that the slaughter of an Indian was an innocent, if 
meritorious, act. The members of Congress do not, 
ever, share the feelings which appear to prevail amongst the 
Colorado settlers. Nothing can be more emphatic than the 


_ censure with which they visit Colonel Chivington, whe 


was “mustered out” of the service last January. But 
dismissal from the army whose uniform he has so foully 
disgraced is far too light a punishment for such a ru 

He ought to have been hanged as a salutary warnit 
to other United States officers, who, too frequently, 
is reason to fear, indulge, instead of restraining, the 
mosity which the settlers of remote districts ent 
towards these Indians. It is satisfactory to learn 















Government. They are said to have arranged a plan w 
kind. Its main feature seems to consist in the collectio 
the comparatively few Indians that remain into a limi 
number of settlements, where they would be governed ® 
military men. This is probably as good a scheme as 
be devised; for there is no class of men who are 
likely to treat the unfortunate savages with kindness, w 
at the same time ruling them with the necessary strictnes 
than officers of rank and standing in the army. Under t 
circumstances can the existence of the red race be prolon 
for any considerable period. They are fast melting a 
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from causes over which it is impossible to exercise any 
control. But the Government of the United States owes 
it to its character to prevent their wholesale destruction by 
such men as Colonel Chivington, Major Anthony, and their 
companions. 








THE UNITED STATES AND THE COURT OF 
CHANCERY. 


Ir is not often that we have read a despatch so palpably and 
thoroughly discreditable to the Government from which it 
proceeds as the.recent communication from Mr. Seward to Mr. 
Adams in reference to the interlocutory judgment of Vice- 
Chancellor Wood in the case of the United States v. Prioleau 
and Others. The arguments are unsound, but there is no 
particular novelty in that. The tone is insulting and over- 
bearing, but this again is a familiar characteristic of American 
diplomacy. What is especially noticeable and especially 
censurable, is the unblushing audacity with which Mr. Seward 
announces his intention to repudiate the decision of the tribunal 


to which he himself appealed, and to call upon the British | 


Government to overrule the action of a court which was’‘set in 
motion by the Government of the United States. This is too 
bad even for those English journals which have been most dis- 
tinguished by ardent Northern sympathies, and by thorough- 
going determination to defend or palliate every act of Northern 





statesmen. The instinctive love of Englishmen for fair play | 
and fair dealing is outraged by a cool proposal to play with | 


the Court of Chancery a game of “heads I win, tails you lose,” 
and Mr. Seward has at last succeeded in provoking a mild 
remonstrance from his faithful satellite the Morning Star. 

In order to appreciate the conduct of the United States 


sound, his Honour remarked that it would have justified their 
filing a bill in Chancery for the delivery to them of the Alabama 
and other Confederate vessels when lying in British ports, 


during the war, although they were flying the Confederate flag, - 


and were recognised by our own Government as the ships of a 
belligerent Power. The result was that Sir William Wood 
made an order, with the details of which we need not trouble 
ourselves, but the practical effect of which was to preserve the 
whole question intact for fature discussion. 

It is a copy of this judgment which has so strongly excited 
Mr. Seward’s ire. Considering who are the plaintiffs in the 
suit, and by whom it was brought into court, we are certainly 
a little astonished to find him talking of the “ presumption” 
of the Vice-Chancellor in “ dictating or prescribing conditions” 
in that or any other litigation. Are we to understand that 
in his opinion the one duty of a British court is to hand 
over to the United States any property which they may claim, 
and that immediately so august a plaintiff appears, all the 
principles of our jurisprudence are at once to be abrogated? 
On no other theory can it be “ presumption” in a learned 
judge to express any opinion and to lay down any conditions 
that he may see fit in reference to any claims regularly made 
before him in due course of law. Not less unintelligible or 
absurd is Mr. Seward’s implied denial of the jurisdiction of 
our municipal courts in such a matter. He or his agents 
took the cause into those courts; and because the decision 
seems likely to be against them, they cannot now be allowed to 
turn round, and declare that, while they are content to receive 
the cotton in question through the decree of the municipal 
tribunals of Great Britain, they insist upon their absolute 


_ right to the same through the direct action of her Majesty’s 


Government, it is necessary to recall very briefly the facts of | 


the case which has given rise to the correspondence in question. 
The defendants, Prioleau and others—better known as Fraser, 
Trenholm, & Co., the Confederate agents in Liverpool—were 
the consignees of 1,350 bales of cotton, which had been shipped 
from ‘Texas some time before the surrender of General Kirby 
Smith, had run the blockade, had reached the Havannah, 
and had been duly despatched thence per the Aline on the 10th 
of Jane, 1865. There could not be, and there never has been, 
any dispute that this cotton was the property of the Con- 
federate Government ; and indeed the fact that it was so formed 
the basis of the claims set up by the plaintiffs in the cause. 
On the other hand, it was asserted by the defendants, and it 
has never been denied, that it was shipped to them in the 
course of a series of transactions in which they had been 
engaged with their principals, and in satisfaction of claims, to 
the extent of at least £20,000, which they had against the 
Government of the late Confederate States. Under these 
circumstances, the United States Government applied to the 


~ Court of Chancery for an injunction restraining the defendants 


from dealing with the cotton, and claiming it for themselves. They 
rested this application on the ground that the cotton was the 
property of a Government which they had overthrown, and to 
whose rights they had succeeded, but at the same time, with 
an inconsistency which even the ingenuity of their counsel (the 
Attorney-General), could not conceal, they contended that this 
very Confederate Government, through whom they derived 
their title, were such mere rebels and wrongdoérs that they had 
no power to enter into any contracts with the defendants, or 
to give them any rights over property in their possession or at 
their disposition. Two points, therefore, at once arose. In 
the first place, was the cotton the property of the United 
States ? in the second, was it charged with a lien on behalf of 
Fraser, Trenholm, & Co. The Vice-Chancellor had no difficulty 
whatever in dealing with the first of these points. The cotton, 
he said, was the proceeds of funds raised by a de facto Govern- 
ment to which the United States Government had succeeded. 
On ordinary and well-established principles, the latter had a 
right to stand in the place of the former, and to be recognised 
as the owner of its property, wherever that might be found. 
On the second point, his Honour had evidently scarcely more 
doubt, although he reserved his final decision until the hearing 
of the cause, which will take place im Michaelmas term. He 
observed that the Confederate Government were not merely a 
band of marauders plundering the country, but a de facto 
Government, exercising regular authority and levying taxes, 
of which the cotton in dispute was part of the proceeds. They 
eould not, therefore, be treated as mere wrongdoers, incapable 
of transferring title, and least of all by those who were seeking 
to-set up a title under them. The latter might be entitled to 
their property, but they must take it subject to the liabilities 
ef its former owners. If the contention of the plaintiffs were 




















Government. It is clear that they should have made up their 
mind in the first instance whether the case was one for diplo- 
matic action or for a court of law, and that, after they have 
advisedly or unadvisedly chosen the former, they cannot now 
fall back upon the latter. Earl Russell has no doubt received 
many strange requests from this quarter, but he has never yet 
received one half so monstrous as would be an application to 
reverse a decree of the Court of Chancery on the ground that 
it was adverse to the interests of those who had voluntarily 
submitted to its jurisdiction. 

Here we might stop. It is so plain that those who enter 
one of our municipal courts must abide by the result, whatever 
it may be, that it is really superfluous to inquire whether that 
decision is likely to be right or wrong. But we cannot refrain 
from a few rather obvious comments upon the arguments by 
which Mr. Seward impugns the views of the Vice-Chancellor. 
“The United States,” he tells us, “ do not admit that the 
combination of disloyal citizens who have raised the standard 
of insurrection is now or has at any previous time becn a 
Government de facto, or in any sense a political Power capable 
of holding, giving, assenting, or maintaining corporate rights 
in any form, whether municipal or international.” In the first 
place, this is not true ; because the Federal Government, or its 
generals, did, by treating with the Confederate Government and 
its generals, in relation to the exchange of prisoners and other 
matters, abundantly recognise Mr. Davis as the de facto 
President and ruler of the Southern States. And in the 
second place, it does not matter for the present’purpose whether 
they did or not. If the United States persist in ignoring the 
indisputable fact that for a period of four years there was 
in existence a Government which ruled over a vast extent 
of country, levied taxes, administered the law, and carried ona 
gigantic war, the rest of the world is not bound to be equally 
blind or foolish. It is true that the Confederate States never 
obtained diplomatic recognition, but that is not by any means 
necessary in order to confer upon their Government a de facto 
character for all international purposes. For those purposes— 
and for the purpose of determining the rights of those who 
claim under them—the only question is whether, as a matter 


| of fact, they were a Government; and that is a point upon 


which argument would really be thrown away. It is utterly 
impossible that the courts of any country which conceded to the 
Confederate States belligerent rights, which recognised their 
flag, and which dealt with their ships as public vessels, 
can now (simply because they have been conquered) 
treat them as mere rebels, wrongdoers, or marauders, in- 
capable of holding property or entering into valid contracts. 
It is, indeed, strange that Mr. Seward does not perceive the 
inconsistency of his own position. If the Confederate Go- 
vernment were a mere band of robbers, the persons whom 


they robbed might have a right to claim back the of 


which they had been deprived; but the United States ( << 
ment would have no sort of title to it. Their only ible 
is that of “succession” to a government have 
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overthrown and replaced; and, although the Secretary of State 
of inheriting from the rebellion, 1 1s 
difficult to discover any other ground on which he can seek to 
seize in another country the property of rebels. But, if the 
United States Government take this property as that of a 
defunct and conquered government, they must clearly take it 
subject to any specific charge to which it is liable. Either they 
have no right to the 1,350 bales of cotton in question, or 
Fraser, Trenholm, & Co. have a valid charge upon them. This 
is, indeed, so obvious, that we are almost ashamed of the length 
to which our remarks have extended. We do not fear that 
our own Government will so far forget their duty as to listen 
for a single instant to any demand which Mr. Adams may 
make upon them in respect to this cotton. Their answer will, 
no doubt, be a direct and decided refusal to meddle with a 
question which the claimants have themselves chosen to refer 
to a competent court. But we cannot help asking, with some 
misgiving, whether this is a sample of the American diplomacy 
of. the future? Must we anticipate, in reference to more 
important matters, a policy at once shuffling and arrogant? 
Are we likely to be exposed to demands which violate good 
faith, and are insulting to common sense ? Shall we be expected 
to ignore the most notorious facts and abjure the best settled 
principles whenever they conflict with the humours or interests 
of the United States? We trust not; but we should fear the 
worst, if we did not know that Mr. Seward’s despatches are 
mainly intended to make a figure in the annual volume of 
diplomatic documents presented to Congress. He is not half 
so bad as he thinks it useful to seem. 


may repudiate the notion 








THE LAST OF THE IRISH REVOLTS. 


Wir the help of the disclosures made by the Crown | urall 
quick and flexible intellect of their race and rank. 


lawyers before the Dublin magistrate, the story of the Fenian 
confederacy is easily told. It seems proper, once for all, to 


refer to it shortly, the probability being that this abortive | 


conspiracy will close the efforts of the Celtic remnant to fling 
off “ Saxon fetters.” 


reliance has been shattered, there would appear to be nothing 


left for them but, in the diplomatist’s phrase, an acceptance of | 


the situation. The stars in their courses fight against Erin. 
It is useless to strive with Fate. The descendants of Fioun 
MacCumhail and of the Medieval Kings, whose blood boils 


against British rule, have no alternative save to move off to | 


other lands, exclaiming in high dudgeon with the injured 
Roman of the play,— 


* Thus we turn our backs ! 
There is a world elsewhere.” 


the Eastern hemisphere. It would be as easy to restore the 
Red Man to supremacy along the seaboard of North America, 
as to re-establish the Irish of the ancient traditions in and 
over Ireland. As the world has grown older, and passed into 
new stages of development, races of men have vanished or have 








If Irish Nationalists have no longer | 


anything to expect from France, and their American staff of | bond of union and of sympathy between high-end low~beitgu, 


changed their place, and the law which the Celtic tribes in | 


their last European outpost, as Ireland may be called, are | 
under compulsion to obey, is a law of movement forth from 


their fatherland to new scenes and institutions more congenial 
to their wayward disposition. There the opportunities are 
abundant for exercising the “insuppressive mettle of their 
spirits ;” here (if they will) there remain but “ suffering souls 
that welcome wrongs.” 

The Irish in America have won a certain position. They 
are a powerful element ; they have full licence to agitate, and 
organize, and yell up to the verge of lunacy. Though strong, 
they are but a minority, and they so abuse this licence, wide 
as it is, that it becomes periodically necessary, even in the 
States, to bring them to account. Nevertheless, it is the place 
for them, and they thrive in it. The grand mistake they have 
made is, in forgetting that, as they moved out of Ireland, the 


vacuum thus created has been filled with Saxon influence, and 
_and the temporal as any Protestant American, and_reg 


largely with Saxon men; so that Ireland has become Anglicized 


as America has become Celticized. And this isachange which | 
province. And thus it happens that the priesthood in 


no revolvers, pikes, or bowie-knives, wielded by all the “head 
centres” in the universe, could check. It is going on, and 
must go on until either of two things happens—until the pure 


Irish in Ireland shall be perfectly assimilated to the English, | 
or shall have quitted the country in numbers so vast as to leave 


only an impotent minority behind. 
The Fenians intended establishing an Irish Republic. They 
were the Ishmaelites of Irish Nationalism—their hand was 


equally against the English Government, the landlords, and 


_acceptation of the word. 


question, even those touching the bounds of the spirit 


_@ certain sense, popular; and in Ireland it has, unhapp 
_ often been irresistible, by its spirit of adventure, its daring 


_ intellectual to work in the fields, and destitute of opportumit 
Nothing is more certain than that Celtism can never revive in _ of obtaining an education fitting them for professions. "Ph 
schoolmasters, clerks, and drapers, the proletaires of F 


the priests. Strange to say, the only persons not denounced 
in their compositions are the Protestant clergy. The Fenians 
are simple Socialists—revolutionists of the last century French 
type, who aimed at a total bouleversement. In this respect 
their movement was different from former mimic revolts. It 
proposed to respect no man’s rights; to acknowledge no title 
to property, natural or acquired; but to murder and burn, seize 
and apportion, by precisely the same rule of the strong hand 
which the kerns and gallowglasses of three centuries ago, and 
their wild masters, upheld on the borders of the Pale. It 
is true that, at all times, Irish rebellion has had in it a strong 
infusion of Socialism. Repeal, in its day, was looked upon but 
as a means to an end, the end being the taking of their estates 
from the landlords, and the giving of them to the small culti- 
vators. More lately the Tenant-right idea has been essentially 
the same in nature. Fixity of tenure—that the fee-simple of 
his farm should be secured for each tenant—has been, as it 
still is, a prevailing idea. Even in towns, and among the 
artizan classes, denunciations of ‘the aristocracy” have been 
common, differing in nothing from those penned for the stimu- 
lation of his Fenian brethren by Mr. Manus O'Keeffe, who 
advised the assassination of the Duke of Leinster and other 
peers, the applying of a match to stackyards, and the houghing 
of cattle. But never before was Socialism deliberately laid as 
the basis of an Irish seditious scheme. It was an accidental 
influence even in O’Connell’s time, which he battled agaist. 
Now it is the essence of the plot itself; and from that ¥ery 
fact we judge that Celtic disaffection has made ite most 
ludicrous, its most diabolical, and its last effort. ¢ 

A good many of the troubles of Ireland spring from a very 
simple cause, and, as her evils and her wants are social, not 
political, it ought not to escape attention. From the want of 
manufactures, there is no avenue of ascent in life for a large 
number of naturally very clever young men, fair types of 
In In 
there are cottier tenants and small struggling farmers, I 
put to it to live, and wealthy proprietors—mostly, painf 
say, absentees; but the independent middle class of | 
manufacturing towns of England is wholly wanting. i 






























absent, the social condition is disjointed. The country—sp 
ing generally—is inhabited by those who never look imté 
care a jot about, the peasant’s views, and those who 
much accustomed to abuse or injure him, and so to throw 
entirely into the hands of his spiritual director. Such ag 
of things is an admirable seed-plot for treasonable stratage 
The movement of the poor against the rich will always 


its very indefiniteness of plan, to a class of young mete 


Socialism, are only such “ patriots” as sourness makes. 
content with their lot renders other races industrious and 
denying ; but the Irish, at least at home, cast the responsibil 
upon the Government, and think only its overthrow neces#m 
to establish a reign of idleness and plenty. “| 

The Fenian Socialists are the first who have included 


at all events, crushed and brought under before liberty is gained ; 
and that idea, more than anything else in the externals of@ 
organization, shows its American origin. It was observed by 
a Roman Catholic clergyman of note in the United Stategyms 
far back as ‘fifteen years ago, that the Irish, when they cam 
to that country, rapidly changed in character in one rema’ 
respect. They did not cease to be religious in’ the ordig 
They attended chapel, appea 
confession in as large proportion as in Ireland, paid.their., 
and behaved devoutly; but in politics and on: eyery -a¢ 


they no longer thought as the priest thought; or submitte 
his instructions for the guidance of their conduct as, citig 
They drew as clear a line of demarcation between the spi 


the ecclesiastics to confine themselves strictly to their ¢ 


States have never been the leaders of a political party 


_ stituted of their own countrymen, as in Ireland. They tried 


once to organize the Celts and establish an Irish faction, 
of which they should wield the influence, and the sudden out- 


_ burst of Knownothingism, which was only-a protest, after the 
_ blustering fashion of America, against priestly plotting, put; 


end for ever to that deep-laid scheme. During the late war, 


| Roman Catholic ecclesiastics were singularly quiet in Amerigp, 


were 
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and took little part on one side or the other. The cry of “no 


priests in politics,” as uttered by the Fenian leaders in Ireland, | 


marks, therefore, the American source of the conception. But 
the sentiment, in a less truculent form, has by no means been 
unpopular in recent times among the Irish in their own 
country. It is one of the most striking things connected with 
the Fenian movement in Ireland that the priesthood have had 
no power over it; and this has arisen not so much from its 
secresy, or from its admittedly diabolical character, as from a 
profound and wide-spread feeling that all the revolutionary 
agitations for thirty years—ever since the passing of the 
Relief Bill—in which the priesthood have engaged, ostensibly 
in furtherance of the ultimate “liberation” of Ireland from 
English rule, have been elaborate hypocricies. 

Without bearing this fact in mind, it would be impossible 
to understand all that Irish Fenianism is and means. It is 
as much a revolt against the Ultramontane clerical influence 
as against the Government of the country. The Fenians pro- 
fessed respect for the Church as a spiritual teacher, and from 
week to week in the Jrish People made a clear distinction 
between religion and politics. The stories as to their intention 
of “ assassinating the priests” are not worth notice. Bad as 
they are, let justice be done to them in this respect. These 
stories were dragged in by a not over-wise lawyer to lend the 
element of theatrical sensation to his exposition of the horrible 
nature of the conspiracy. They depend entirely upon a letter 
written by a madman—identical with one of half a dozen 
incoherent epistles forwarded by him to the press, with his 
name openly attached, several weeks before the Irish People 
was seized. The Yankee Fenian plot was simply one for the 
arming of large numbers of the Irish population of the lowest 
order in rural districts, and a class somewhat higher in towns, 
that they might be ready to act in co-operation with an 
American invading force when the war between England and 
America, which it was anticipated would immediately follow 
the reduction of the Southern States to submission, broke out. 
The caleulation that-such a war was inevitable, was the basis 
of the entire idea. ‘Ihe more recent friendly policy of the 
—— Government to England was the first blow given to 

enianism. Had such a war occurred, there is no doubt that 
the Irish Fenians and their American allies would have put 
us to some trouble. But even if that war never occurred, had 
the Fenian organization been allowed to proceed in Ireland, 
midnightmurders, incendiarisms, and agrarian tumult would have 
been the result. The prompt action of the Government has 
saved us from such consequences, and happily disclosed the fact, 
besides, that there was never a sounder or more general spirit 
of loyalty among the Irish farmers, trading classes, and all 
ranks above them, than at present. It may be hoped, then, 
that we have already seen the last of the Irish revolts. If 
our statesmen will only avoid a retrograde policy, we shall, 
in all probability, never have to encounter another. 








ADMIRALTY ANTIPATHIES. 


THREE months ago, we laid before our readers the narrative 
of the dealings of the Admiralty with the turret system up to 
that date. It may be remembered that the position of affairs 
then was, that a committee of naval officers, which had been 
appointed to consider Captain Coles’s design for a turret vessel 
on the same lines as Mr. Reed’s box-ship Pallas, had stated to 
Captain Coles a list of thirty-one objections, which they re- 
quired him to answer, at the same time that they refused to 
furnish him with the evidence from which these objections had 
been taken. Captain Coles most properly refused to answer 
objections which he was not able to consider in connection 
with the opinions of those who had advanced them; and the 
Admiralty, to whom he applied for the information withheld by 
the committee, ordered that body to report its decision at once, 
without waiting for the reply of the inventor of the system 
they had been secretly considering. So stood the question at 
the end of June. We are now, by a further publication of 
Captain Coles, put in possession of the subsequent proceedings. 
The committee, we learn, placed their report in the hands of 
the Admiralty on the 30th of June. On the 8th of July, it was 
transmitted by that department to Captain Coles, with the 
evidence on which the objections had been founded, but which 
had been refused him till after the report was made. On the 
12th August, Captain Coles, thus for the first time in posses- 
sion of materials for removing misconception, furnished the 
Admiralty with a detailed reply to every one of the thirty-one 
objections... But, in fact, nearly all of the number had been 
already set aside as untenable by the very committee which 
had called upon him to answer, while denying him the means 
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| of understanding them. That body reported strongly in favour 


of the turret principle, though against the particular design 
before it, only on the ground that it’provided but one turre+ in 
the vessel; and they added the following recommendation :— 


“ But the advantages of the turret system of armament appear in 
many respects to be so great, and the facilities which it affords for 
carrying the heaviest description of ordnance are so great, while we 
believe it to be very questionable whether it will be found possible for 
guns of the weight of twelve tons and upwards to be as safely and 
efficiently carried in any other way, that, notwithstanding many 
attendant disadvantages, we submit that the matter should no longer > 
be left in doubt, and that a trial should be given to the system in a 
sea-going ship, armed with two turrets, as suggested in. paragraph 10 
of this report. The dimensions and plans of the turrets themselves 
srt be prepared and settled before entering on the design of the 
ship.” 

Accordingly, Captain Coles, while answering the thirty-one 
objections, declared his readiness to co-operate with the Admi- 
ralty in furnishing designs for a two-turret vessel, reminding 
them that, in fact, he had suggested its advantages at the 
very time he had consented to limit himself to a vessel the size 
of the Pallas, and that drawings for such a vessel had, by 
their desire, actually been sent to them in March, 1863, though 
never since heard of. After the lapse of two months, he 
reminded them, in a letter dated the 9th of September, of this 
proposal. ‘The reply he received is so admirable an example of 
the union of official insolence with official obstructiveness, that 
it is worthy of preservation for its own merits as a compo- 
sition, apart from its bearing on the question of the navy of 
England :— 

** Admiralty, 14th September, 1865. 

** Sin,—I have received and laid before my Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty your letter of the 9th instant, and I am commanded by 
their Lordships to acquaint you that when they received your letter 
of the 1lth July last, they did not consider that an answer was 
required. The design submitted by you for a sea-going turret-ship 
had been referred to a committee, and had not been deemed by them 
suitable for adoption. My Lords, after considering the committee’s 
report, determined that the preparation of a design for a seu-going 
ship with two turrets should be submitted to the Department of the 
Controller of the Navy. 

‘* Many important points connected with this difficult problem have 
been raised for preliminary decision, which must be settled before the 
design can be satisfactorily proceeded with, and these points are now 
under their Lordships’ consideration. 

‘The approaching trials of the Scorpion and Wivern may assist in 
the elucidation of these difficulties. 

*‘ Should the Controller succeed in laying before their Lordships the 
outlines of a design which may appear likely to produce a ship adapted 
to carry at sea two revolving turrets on your plan, my Lords, before 
proceeding to carry out the design, will communicate it to you for any 
observations you may have to offer, and will avail themselves of your 
assistance in the arrangement of the details. 


‘**T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


** To Captain Cowper P. Coles, R.N., W. G. Romarneg, 
* Auckland Villa, Southsea.” 


Thus it appears that in October, 1865, we are farther off 
from having a seagoing turret vessel than we were in March, 
1863. At that date, the Admiralty, as Captain Coles very well 
reminded them, ordered their own draughtsmen to prepare, 
under the inventor’s eye, a design for a double-turret seagoing 
vessel. It was done. In November, 1864, they ordered in 
like manner a design for a single-turret vessel. That also was 
done. A committee sat upon it, and declared that a double- 
turret vessel should be constructed. But the Admiralty can 
now only determine that, if done at all, it shall not be done by 
Captain Coles. They decide only that “ the preparation of a 
design for the purpose should be submitted to the Department 
of the Controller of the Navy ”’—a department avowedly hostile 
to the principle. Even this, however, cannot be done at once. 
“ Many important points have been raised for preliminary 
decision, which must be settled before the design can be 
satisfactorily proceeded with, and these points are now under 
their lordships consideration.” Excellent prudence! What 
America has got, what Denmark has got, what Russia, Italy, 
Prussia have got, we must not get, because there are pre- 
liminary points raised which are under the consideration of a 
duke and four admirals! These eminent authorities have, how- 
ever, a source of coming illumination. They await the trials 
of the Scorpion and the Wivern. The only objection to this 
course is that, as,Captain Coles has pointed out to them, the 
Scorpion and Wivern can teach them far less than the Royal 
Sovereign has done. These vessels were not designed for sea- 
going purposes, and they lack many of the improvements 
which have been suggested by experience since they were 
commenced. But when the information derived from tn 
of vessels in no degree parallel in character has resos 
the doubts in the Admiralty brain, them Sarthe ae oe 
in the process will be reached. ~ then arise ' Bs 
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question whether “ the Controller should succeed in laying 
before their lordships the ‘outlines of a design which may 
appear likely to produce a ship adapted to carry at sea two 
revolving turrets.” It is pitiful to contemplate the amount of 
work which this congeries of hypotheses must for years inflict 
on his Grace of Somerset and his coadjutors. 
Controller should noé succeed in laying before their lordships 
the outlines of a design at all? What if the “outlines of the 
design” should not “appear likely to produce a ship ” ? 
What if the ship when thus painfully elaborated out of the 
“outlines of a design” (assuming the Controller to succeed in 
“laying the outlines”) should not “ appear adapted to carry at 
sea two revolving turrets”? These are contingencies which a 
solemn sense of duty compels the Admiralty to keep in view. 
But, if all difficulties are happily overcome by the devotion of 
the Controller and the immense energy of “ my lords ”—then 
we are told what will positively happen. Then my lords will 
communicate “the design” thus triumphantly educed from 
the Controller’s “outlines” to the inventor of the principle 
which it is to test, “for any observations he may have to offer,” 
before they proceed to carry it out! This anxious con- 
descension redeems every cause of blame. Captain Coles, if his 
ideas are for the purpose of being tested and carried into 
operation by his rival, will be still allowed “to offer any 
observations.” More than this, his assistance will be accepted 
“in the arrangement of the details.” What could a well- 
appreciated inventor desire further? His very adversaries are 
to be intrusted with the task of “adapting” his principle— 
and, if they succeed, he is to have an opportunity of objecting, 
and an invitation to assist in details. Who shall say that the 
Admiralty is neglectful of duty, or indisposed to encourage 
outside merit ? . 

People may say, however—and if it is malicious they are 
all the surer to say it—that these doubts, and preliminary 
points, and references to future trials, and appointments of eom- 
mittees, and calls for different designs, are only evidence of adeter- 
mination to evade having a turret ship at all. They will point 
to Mr. Reed’s Bellerophon and Pallas, both completed for sea 
within little more than a year of their being commenced—to his 
Research, Enterprise, and Favourite, all pushed forward with 
every resource of dockyard activity—and will ask how it is 
that his principle thus receives such ample variety of trial, while 
Saptain Coles is still left to beg for only one fair experiment. 
They will be apt to inquire why, when every foreign naval 
Power (except France) has had a trial of the qualities of turres 
vessels, and on that trial has adopted them, we, in the inventor’s 
country, find every partial trial rejected as insufficient, and every 
complete trial delayed or denied. They will demand how it it 
that, when the Royal Sovereign has surpassed even the inventor’s 
promises, while the Research and Pallas have notoriously and 
disgracefulfy failed to achieve the results which Mr. Reed built 
them to exemplify, that favoured officer is still encouraged to 
spend more money in building more ships, while Captain Coles 
is handed from board to committee, from committee to depart- 
ment, from department to Secretary, Controller, and every 
variety of minor official, in the vain struggle to have the Royal 
Sovereign’s success put to proof in a single sea-going vessel. 

Probably the Admiralty relies on the recent naval festivities, 
and on the loss of their seats by Sir John Hay and Sir James 
Elphinstone preventing such inconvenient questions being put 
where they must be answered. But the broad facts are becoming 
too deeply impressed on the public mind to be erased by the 
pleasant memory of a ball and a dinner, and too well understood 
to suffer by the loss of professional expositors. The whole 
history is in the last degree discreditable to the Government 
which furnishes it. Nothing could be conceived more calcu- 
lated to carry to the public mind the perilous conviction that 
aristocratic birth does not imply honour of character, nor Whig 
connection involve devotion to the service of the country. These 
thoughts brood for a long time, but they take shape at last in 
action, the more irresistible that it has been tardy and 
unwilling. 








THE NORWICH CHURCH CONGRESS. 


Tnx Congress held this week in Norwich is another proof 
‘of the. reality of the progressive movement which has been 
initiated in the National Church. The beginnings may be 
small, but the movement is still decidedly onwards. The 
clergy seem to be at last thoroughly aroused to the conviction 
that the Church of England can no longer be allowed to 
remain stationary, but must commence the work of reformation, 
and adaptation to the ideas and wants of the age. The 
attendance of clergy and laity has been larger and more influ- 
ential than at any former Congress; a more careful selection than 


What if the | 


| usual seems to have been made of essayists and speakers, 


adequately representing the talent and learning of the Church ; 
and the discussions have been carried on with good temper, 
creditable to an assembly which, from its nature, must be 


_ made up of highly inflammable ecclesiastical materials. In 


| 








public interest, also, and good results, this Congress has not 
fallen short of any one of its predecessors, 

Buta habit has been latterly got into by certain parties who 
expect more rapid reformatory strides from bishops and clercy 
than they are able to make, of speaking sneeringly of these 
Church Congresses. Therecould not possibly be a greater mistake. 
Religion and religious convictions are the most conservative of 
human feelings, and the first movements towards progress 
must, as regards them, necessarily be slow and cautious. 
The most prudent foresight must often be used before a single 
tittle of a once conscientiously-believed dogma, or deeply- 
cherished ordinance, can be surrendered, to make room for 
new ideas and forms. That the clergy are anxious for truth 
and the real advancement of the welfare of the Church, no 
sane person can for a moment doubt. But, cast as their lot 
is in an age of progress, after a stagnation of religious belief 
almost marvellous, and a Church corruption which it is painful 
to dwell on, it is no wonder that they hesitate to commit them- 
selves to new courses and principles, the final results of which 
the best thinkers cannot always clearly foretell. It is for these 
reasons a great point gained to get the Church to move in the 
path of self-reformation, be the motion ever so small. And it 
is, moreover, well to see that as yet the motion has shown no 
tendency to retrograde. Anybody who has ever watched the 
first efforts of a locomotive engine, on a cold winter’s morning, 
attempting to get a bite at the frosty rails, with a long train 
of goods carriages behind it, and witnessed the delight of the 
driver at the first indications of motion, will, on reflection, 
scarcely venture to disparage these first essays of the clergy 
towards open and free discussion of Church questions. The 
progress made within even so short a period as thé two last 
years is most remarkable. Many will remember the little 
scene between Archdeacon Denison and Canon Stowell at the 
Manchester Congress, caused by the latter having intréduced 
the subject of “ Clerical Subscription ” in some remarks on ¢he 
scarcity of clergy. Angry words and an apology on thap decasion 
formed part of the proceedings. But the reform in beep 
then alluded to has since been effected, and is nowthe law of 
the land. 

While, therefore, we hail these yearly improving Church 
Congresses as a move in the right direction, we would not 
encourage any very sanguine hopes of immediate results to be 
attained by them. It is a good point gained that the vis 
inertie has been overcome; the rest is a mere question of time. 
Free discussion on matters which could not be ventured on now, 
will come in due course, and the best friends of religion will be 
the most ready to promote them as they see their way. The 
case of the Church Congress is not parallel to those of the 
Social Science Congress and the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, where less prejudice is excited by free 
discussion. The Church Congress is only an experiment a few 
years old, which, in order to success, requires to be conducted 
under the most prudent management. A single unhappy contre- 
temps, leading to some ugly outburst of clerical feeling, might 
deprive it of fruit for many a year to come. It is true that the 
programme of subjects selected for discussion was somewhat 
devoid of novelty. The conscience clause of the Revised Code of 
Education is a rather exhausted subject, which did not require 
a Church Congress discussion to throw more light on it; and, 
indeed, no light was thrown. But one good result the debate 
will be attended with—viz., the opportunity it has afforded the 
clergy of making known to the State their abjding con- 
demnation of that measure. A far more important 
question for the consideration of Congress would have 
been the steadily increasing ignorance of . the children 
of the working classes, to the painful picture of which, 
as revealed by the Children’s Employment Qommission, 
we lately directed attention. It is a subject of far greater 
national and religious importance than “Cathedrals and 
Capitular Bodies,” and “ The Division of Sees in and and 
Wales.” A very proper matter for consideration.qwas “The 
Duty of the Church towards the Heathen;” but. thig hideous 
heathendom of infants at home would have been mé¢ terest- 
ing, and would have touched more closely the pe duties 
of every clergyman, landlord, and employer p . The 
Archbishop of York, in his opening sermon, very appropriately 
suggested that Congress should commence its proceedings by 
“seeking into the causes which still debarred the 
fulfilment of God’s promises to His chosen people.” ~ redly 
it would have been a fitting adoption of such good advice to 
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seek the “causes” of this moral and religious English dark- 
ness, and suggest a practicable remedy. We cannot help 
considering this a great desideratum omitted in the programme 
of this year’s Congress. The truism to which his Most 
Reverend Lordship gave utterance, that this failure was ‘‘ not 
in the promises of God, but the sin of man,” did not reflect 
his usual sagacity ; it was too wide of any mark to be useful. 
It should, however, have suggested to the clergy present to 
inquire to what special “sin of man ” the failure of the promises 
of the Gospel in these benighted English children was attribut- 
able; could any of it be laid to the charge of the clergy them- 
selves P 

A. subject, stale indeed, but still of growing interest, was 
“The Position of the Church in Ireland,” the treatment of 
which, we are glad to find, was entrusted to some of the ablest 
and brightest ornaments of that Church. The late election 
negotiations of the Government with the Popish priesthood i 


Dublin, have given to this question a greater importance than it 
has yet possessed. The Ultramontane Cerberus, we know, will 


not be satisfied with any sop less luscious than the Irish Church. | 


It is therefore a matter of vital consequence that Churchmen 
in England should be drawn into as close a personal union as 
possible with their brethren in Ireland; and this can in few 
ways be done better than by these congresses. It may be con- 
sidered as certain that the surrender of the Irish Church to the 
demands of Popery will be the first knell proclaiming the 
doom of the English Church. 

Much good should result from an honest and straightforward 
discussion of the subject of “Preaching ;” but we doubt if 
papers from even such able pens as those of the Dean of Can- 
terbury and the Rev. Daniel Moore will do much good at such 
a gathering as the Church Congress. Preaching does, indeed, 
need “adaptation to the present times.” People are bored 
until their patience is utterly worn ‘out, listening from Sunday 
to Sunday to shallow, ill-digested, and uninstructive discourses 
from the pulpit. The natural and inevitable results are 
empty churches and a population ever growing in irreligion 
and ignorance of Divine truth. If truth were to be declared 
at the Church Congress, the clergy present should be told that, 
in order to obtain admission to the highest places among their 
ranks, incompetence backed by wealth prevails over merit 
backed by talent. Everybody knows that, as long as this 
is the case, all the books or essays that could be written, or 
discussions held, will not adapt sermons to the times and 
places where they are required. There is no social organiza- 
tion in the world in which greater good couid be effected 
by a really honest recognition of merit than the Church 
of England. She has prizes to offer ten times more 
numerous than either those of the India Civil Service or the 
Woolwich Examinations. Were they but opened to public 
competition, and disposed of by the application of some test 





of merit suited to the clerical function, the Church would > 


soon draw into her bosom the best talent of the kingdom. 
Until some such change is effected, and while incompetency 
rules to so large an extent, it is hopeless to indulge in specula- 
tions on the general improvement of sermons. Time and 
public opinion, however, will bring on changes that cannot be 
prematurely forced. The Church Congress may be powerless 


deliberations is for good. It may not produce remarkable 
fruit for some years to come; but that free and open discussion 
among clergy and laity, held in the presence of the public, 
will not be eventually unproductive of great results, is an 
axiomatic truth in which we have the most implicit belief. © 








RAILWAY TRAVELLING AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


FiIvE-AND-TWENTY years ago, when railway travelling first 
became popular, Englishmen began to congratulate them- 
selves on the various advantages which the new mode of 
transit offered for their convenience. They called to mind the 
miseries of the old system: the tedious length of the road 
stages—the heavy expense which a mail-coach fare represented 
—the weary nights spent in a stuffy atmosphere by an inside 
passenger—the nipping frost and east wind which tinged the 
noses of gentlemen on the box-seat— the vexatious delays 
occasioned by weather—the invariable tax levied by guards and 
coachmen — all the hundred and one inconveniences which 
were entailed by a journey in the “ Tantivy” or “Tally-ho” 
rose up before those who benefited by the change, and enthu- 
siastic social reformers blessed their respective stars that they 
were born in the nineteenth century. It was-a great improve- 
ment, no doubt, to travel at the rate of forty instead of eight 


miles an hour—to be saved the bother of booking places a day 
beforehand, and so taking one’s chance of being shut up in a 
glass cupboard with asthmatic old ladies, at a temperature of 
85° Fahrenheit, or being drenched to the skin on the roof of a 
crazy vehicle which upset on an average about once a fort- 
night. We escaped these trials, it is true, together with 
numerous others, which human flesh and—incidentally— 
horseflesh was then heir to. We entered on a new phase 
of locomotion, and flattered ourselves that it would be a 
golden age of travel, when every road should be of iron, 
There is, however, some amount of truth in the old proverb 
that new brooms invariably sweep clean. It was some tims 
before we began to see the faults and deficiencies of railway 
travelling. We cheerfully paid our fares in advance of our 
journey, and, if a train now and then did happen to be an hour 
late, what was such a trifling delay compared to the inter- 


| minable length of a turnpike road? Railway accidents— 
Ireland, and the promise of a Roman Catholic University in | 


many of them fatal—certainly occurred from time to time ; 
but we were told that with greater speed greater risks must 
necessarily be incurred, and so there was little grumbling on 
that score at first, except by those who had actually suffered 
from some such disaster. 

By degrees, however, people began to discover that the rail 
had its drawbacks as well as the king’s highway, and that 
these drawbacks affected not only the safety of a few, but the 
personal comfort of thousands who travelled on “ the line.” 
The inside passenger might, indeed, be glad to find that he 


_ had exchanged the damp cushions and mouldy straw of the old 


“ four-in-hand ” for a well-aired and carpeted carriage in which 
he could stand upright and sometimes recline at full length on 
a spring-fitted seat. But the outside passenger—the man 
who, clad in his P-jacket and sou’-wester, was accustomed to 
weather the storm in a macintosh or horse-rug thrown round his 
shoulders, or in fine weather to enjoy a prospect of the sur- 
rounding country, with the “ breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn” whispering in his ear, and four gallant greys making 
the road ring with their hoofs, while Mr. Snaffler, the many- 
coated charioteer, handled the ribbons so dexterously by his 
side and graciously aecepted the proffered weed—did not 
accept the transition from road to rail with unqualified 
satisfaction. If he escaped the blasts of Boreas, he 
encountered a searching draught of wind, which filled 
his eyes with dust and coal-grit. What was the incon- 
venience of climbing into the rumble compared with the 
misery of being cooped up in an unsavoury deal-box, with 
hard seats, and not even the chance of a consolatory pipe P 
Instead of the musical jingle of harness, our second-class 
passenger has to listen to the ceaseless clatter of badly-fitting 
windows ; in place of the open country and smiling landscape, 
which used tg greet his eye, he is condemned to sit for hours 
gazing at some wretched placard which describes the “Standard 
or Natural Sherry as a most delicious cordial, with the true 
nutty flavour, at 24s. per dozen,” or announces the important 


fact that you may buy six shirts for forty shillings, thus 


beguiling the unwary traveller into that exercise of mental 
arithmetic which is sure to suggest itself regarding the price 
of one. 

The truth is that railway travelling, with its noise, its 


| smells, and its prosaic bustle, is irksome to most people, and we 
at present in contending with this evil, but the tendency of its | 





have contrived in merry England to make it a perfect nuisance 
to the very class of passengers by whom railways are chiefly 
supported. In what country but this would the public have 
had to wait years and tens of years for a means of communica- 
tion with the railway guard, when it is openly known that the 
want of such communication may at any time, nay, frequentl 

does, imperil life and property? In what country but this 
would men consent to be huddled together in a dirty sheep-pen, 
without a cushion to sit on, and with window-frames which 
rattle in their grooves until every passenger is deafened by the 
noise? In what country but this would the public encounter 
such risks, endure such unpunctuality, put up with such 
bad accommodation, and pay for all this such exorbitant 
fares? The cost of railway travelling in England exceeds 
considerably what is paid in France, Germany, or Italy. It 
is twice as expensive as in Belgium. For all this additional 
charge, what do we gain? Certainly not comfort ; for, with all 
our British notions of the word, our carriages are proverbially 
the worst appointed and dingiest in Europe. Nor do we derive 
immunity from danger; for the per-centage of railway accidents 
is far greater here than on the Continent, Even the share- 

holders do not appear to reap any advantage from high fares, 
and many lines in France and Prussia are, on an average, MOTe 
remunerative, in a commercial sense, than our own. Speed, 
certainly, we can insure on most long journeys; but if it cam 
be only insuréd-by a corresponding sacrifice of personal safety, 
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in the remarkable position of having been the first nation to 


adopt railroads for locomotion and the last to promote their 
improvement. 

The tourists who have been flocking to Switzerland this 
autumn will doubtless have found time to observe and admire 
the admirable railway accommodation which is afforded on the 
lines from Bale to Lucerne, and from Thun to Berne and 
Olten. The first-class carriages are replete with comfort. The 


into two or three compartments, but communicating with each 
other by doors. Every second or third compartment is reserved 

for passengers who object to smoking, but in the others tobacco 
" is a recognised institution. In both cases the compartments 
are little salons, fitted up with benches ranged at right angles 
to the windows. These benches, which afford ample space for 
two sitters, are provided with reversible backs, so that a party 
of four may sit vis-a-vis if they please, and individual passen- 
gers can at a moment’s notice ride backwards or forwards 
without the trouble of changing seats with a neighbour. All 
this is very pleasant, and still more pleasant is the ability to 
pass from one compartment to another, and, indeed, from one 
carriage to another, even while the train is in motion. 
bare idea of such a thing fills one with a sensation of danger 


in England, but on the Swiss railways we take it as a matter — 
degradation from which they are able to rescue them, the more 


of course. Instead of the sudden apparition of a head rising 
at the carriage window when the tickets are to be collected, the 
Swiss railway guard, a neatly-uniformed, intelligent-looking 
fellow, walks from carriage to carriage, and does his work with 
the air of a man who is part of a good system, and does his 
best to sustain it. The carriage glides smoothly over the 
ground; there is no unnecessary noise; no rocking; no 
untimely halt or unaccountable delay. Everything is con- 
ducted quietly, and with perfect order. Under such circum- 
stances, railway travelling—especially through fine scenery— 
becomes a pleasure. There are few lines in England on which 
it may not be described as a bore. 

The car system is not confined to Switzerland; in some 
parts of Italy it has been introduced with equal success. In 
America it is not the system, but its abuse, with which English 
travellers have found fault. Our countrymen have a great 
notion of the advantages of social privacy. But, with regard 
to second-class railway travelling, it comes to this, that we may 
either be shut up with half a dozen fellow-travellers from whom 
it is impossible to escape, or we may find ourselves in a roomy, 


privilege of moving into the next carriage if we desire to do so. 
We will venture to say that nineteen people out of twenty 
would vote in favour of the car. But, even waiving this point, 
it would be idle to deny that we are far behind the rest of the 
world in every detail connected with the comfort of railway 
passengers. The sécond-class carriages in France will bear 
comparison with our first-class; the third-class carriages are 
cleaner and more commodious than our second. As for the first- 
class French carriages, they have reached a point of luxury 
and elegance in their fittings to which we have not yet aspired. 
Again, the facilities for obtaining information regarding the hour 
fixed for the arrival and departure of trains, and for ascertaining 
the various fares from place to place, are much greater on the 
Continent than at home. In Switzerland, a time-table is 
nailed on the inside of every car: it might be provided by 
our railway companies at the rate of a penny per carriage. 


But because it has never been the custom here, because time- | 


tables can be sold to the public at a profit, say, of two farthings 
apiece, and because room is wanted for claptrap advertisements, 
this simple expedient has never been adopted. Scarcely a day 
passes but some complaint is made of delay, inconvenience, or 
personal danger arising from mismanagement. On the whole, 
for railway travelling in England much has to be done before 
it can compare with the same mode of conveyance abroad ; 
and it is to be hoped that the Royal Commission which has 
been appointed to investigate the subject will result in the 
abatement of the inconveniences which are so serious a draw- 
back on its utility. 








MODERN SAVAGE LIFE. 


As the presence or absence of railways seems, on the whole, 
to mark the degrees of civilization among modern nations, so 
the terms metallic and non-metallic distinguish accurately 
between savages and people advancing towards refinement. 
The use of metals has always preceded that of writing, and 
been an advance on the age of stone. It is extraordinary 
throughout what large tracts of country whole peoples and 
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it can be hardly called a recommendation. We stand, in short, | 
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_ and the old people submit without repining. 


| Select for his food the flesh of young damsels, but. that 
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tribes have failed to follow in the wake of the world’s progress, 
and, like the Fuegians and Andamanners, represent even now 
the stone age. Sometimes traces of improvement are dis- 
coverable in savage races. The inhabitants of Tahiti had 
recently abandoned cannibalism when Captain Cook visited 
them; and the Bachapins, when Burchell saw them, had just 
introduced the art of working in iron. Generally speaking, 
however, savage life is stationary ; and, if it rises, it falls again. 
European influence, which ought always to be its good angel, 


second class are arranged in cars, generally divided transversely | has often, to our shame be it spoken, been the means of 


effecting fresh degradation. The Australians, Fuegians, and 
Bushmen, when first discovered, lived almost exactly as they 
Except under the fostering tutelage of Christianity, 
no savage nations advance by regular stages into the meridian 
light of science, art, and social harmony. This fact ought to 
have great weight with those champions of progress who mock 
at the Christian faith. If they can succeed by any lower 


_ system of belief and ethics in civilizing a savage race, they may 


perhaps be better able than at present to accredit their scepticism 
in our eyes. Let them try. There is a fine field before them. 
They cannot, indeed, go quite back to the Drift, and take in 
hand men who shared the possession of Europe with the 
mammoth, the cave-bear, and the woolly-haired rhinoceros ; 
but they may find plenty of promising subjects among the 
Esquimaux, the Tasmanians, and the Maories. The lower the 


complete will be the triumph of their disbelief in revealed 
religion. 

The assertion, so often repeated from Locke, that no tribes 
have been found so ignorant but that they held some notion of a 
deity, is far from being confirmed by modern inquiry. The 
absence of religion is, on the contrary, to be traced among the 
filthy Hottentots and the Veddahs of Ceylon, who abhor 
polygamy. The tribes in the Lake districts of Central Africa 
admit neither God, devil, nor angel. The Tasmanians have no 
word for a Creator; and the South-American Indians of the 
Grancaco make no distinction between right and wrong. The 
Andaman widow, who takes her husband’s skull end wears it 
suspended by a cord round her neck, has no idea ofa Supreme 
Being or a hereafter. The first conception of God among such 
people is almost always as an evil spirit. Mr. Mathews, who 
went out to act as missionary among the Fuegians, was soon 
obliged to abandon a task he considered hopeless.* No devo- 
tional act whatever could be observed among them, It is, in 
fact, highly probable that many travellers have too hastily in- 


well-ventilated apartment containing twenty seats, with the | ferred the existence of some religion among savage tribes. The 


| lowest of these—such, for instance, as the Australians—cannot 


even count their own fingers ; how, then, can they possibly raise 
their minds so high as to admit even the rudiments of religious 
knowledge? The fetish worship, which is so widely prevalent 
in Africa, can hardly be called a religion. The Kamtschatkans 
adore their deities when their wishes are fulfilled, and insult 
them when their affairs go amiss. When some fhissionaries 
introduced a printing-press into Feegee, the heathen at once 
declared it to be a god; and we have heard of savages falling 
down and worshipping a railway-engine, when it fist invaded 
their retreat in another quarter of the globe. 

It is not surprising that a people among whom parricide is 
a custom should also be cannibals. Such is the case with 
the Feegeeans in the Pacific. Children there think that they 
ought to put their parents to death at a certain time of life, 
In one of their 
towns Captain Wilkes did not see one man over forty years of 
age, so promptly are they strangled as they advance in life. 
Human sacrifices hallow every undertaking, and the greatest 
praise that can be bestowed on any delicacy is to say that it 
is as tender as a dead man. In eating humam_flesh, the 
Feegeeans have their favourite joints, and tink iy part of 
the animal too good to be wasted on the women. “Slaves are 
fattened for the market, and roasted alive, as the king never 


gives a banquet in which man or woman is not served up as 
one of the dishes. Ra Undre-undre, chief of Raki-raki, is said 


_ to have eaten nine hundred persons himself, permitting no one 


to share them with him. Nor have the Feegeeans the excuse 
of the Australians for this horrible propensity. They are not 
in want of food, but, on the contrary, are richly supplied by 
nature with all they need. In them accomplished manners, 
political sagacity, and ceremonious politeness are coupled with 
a ferocity and practice of savage vices unparalleled elsewhere. 
They are trained from infancy to murder, and each one is 
ambitious to be known as an assassin. ‘The cannibalism of 
the New Zealander differs materially from that of the Feegeean. 
With him it is not a mere sensual. indulgence, mor does he 
, of the 
most celebrated chiefs, however old and dry they may be. In 
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doing this, he appropriates to himself, as he believes, the ability 
and glory of the deceased. To be eaten is the most dreadful 
misfortune that can occur to him, since he imagines that in 


this way his soul as well as his body is degraded and destroyed. 


The inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego not only eat their enemies 
taken in battle, but, when pressed for food in the winter, choke 
the oldest woman among them, by holding* her head over the 
thick smoke of burning greenwood, and then devour every 
particle of her frame. The New Zealander E’hongui con- 
sidered that the whole analogy of nature was in favour of 
cannibalism, and was surprised at the horror D’Urville expressed 
at it. So perverted may be the sense of right and wrong in 
the breast of a savage. 


. Whatever creed be taught, or land be trod, 
Man’s conscience is the oracle of God’”’— 


is an axiom painfully contradicted by the facts of savage life. 


The neat and ‘beautifully adorned women of Tahiti, who wash | 


three times a day, and scent their plaited hair with perfumed 
cocoa-nut oil, do not scruple to commit infanticide, and that to 
such an extent, that two-thirds of the children born are 
destroyed by their own parents. Happily such practices are 
now being driven farther into the recesses of continents and 
islands, and, like the extinct animals of the Drift, and the 
wolves and bears that infested Europe, may be expected ere 
long to disappear and die away altogether. 

The absurd and ghastly custom of head-moulding, which pre- 
vailed so largely among the North American Indians, appears 
now to be nearly exploded. The flattened occiput, which used 
to be universal among them, owing to the practice of fastening 
babes to a cradle-board, has long been abandoned. The 
Natchez, till of late, elongated the cranium of infants till it 
terminated in a point or edge; and the Choctaws, their 
enemies, improved their heads in the same way. A bag of 
sand gently compressed, while the children lay on a board, was 
the means of obtaining the hideous result. A process of this 
kind continued till the child was able to walk. The eyeballs 
projected very much, and stood a prodigious way asunder. 
The Newatees, in Vancouver’s Island, forced the head into a 
conical shape, by means of a cord.of deer-skin padded with the 
inner bark of the cedar-tree. The Peruvians so disfigured their 
offspring by two tight bandages running round the skull that 
many ethnologists have regarded their heads as belonging 
to a peculiar race. Strange to say, these unnatural dis- 
tortions do not appear to produce any serious effects on the 
mind of the victims— an awkward fact tor the disciples of Gall 
and Spurzheim. “The free and noble savage” is a melancholy 
slave to his wants and fears, his prejudices and passions. It 
is difficult to account for his self-inflicted sufferings. Here he 
cuts off his little finger; there he pierces the cartilage of his 
nose. The Chinooks, and other American tribes, still alter the 
shape of their heads; the Chinese that of their feet. The 
Easter Islanders enlarge their ears till they come down to 
their shoulders; some of the African tribes chip their teeth, 
each tribe after its own fashion; and the Nyambanas, a section 
of the Caffres, are ornamented with a row of artificial warts, 
about the size of a pea, from the upper part of the forehead to 
the tip of the nose. In parts of Australia, and in Tasmania, 
all the men have a tooth knocked out in a clumsy and painful 
manner. The natives of Tanna have raised scars on their 
arms and bellies representing plants, flowers, and stars. They 
are made by cutting the skin with a sharp bamboo reed, and 
then applying a certain plant to the wound. The inhabitants 
of Tazavan, or Formosa, impress figures of flowers, trees, and 
animals on their naked skins by a very painful operation. 
The great men in Guinea have their skin flowered like damask, 
and the women in New South Wales used to tie a string 
tightly round the little finger until it rotted off. 

As the tendency of civilization is to produce uniformity of 
habits and costume, so, on the other hand, varieties of custom 
increase in proportion as we descend lower in the social scale. 
There is, for example, scarcely any conceivable way in which 
the dead can be disposed of which has not been adopted by 
some savage tribes. In North America, the Indians expose 
their dead bodies on scaffolds in the branches of trees. In 
Central Australia, the aborigines, ravenous with hunger, rifle 
the graves for a repast. The sea’ Dyaks set their dead chief in 
his war-canoe, and turn him adrift on the waves. Some 
tribes lay their corpses in sacred rivers, others give them for 
food to wild beasts. The Turianas and ‘Tucanos in Brazil 
drink the dead. About a month after the funeral, they dis- 
inter the decomposed body, and put it in an oven over the fire. 
The volatile parts are driven off with a horrible stench, and a 
black carbonaceous mass only is left. This is pounded into a 
fine powder, and mixed with a large quantity of caziri, which 


| the assembled company drink, imbibing at the same time, 
as they believe, the virtues of the deceased. " 


wonder of travellers; and we, the children of civilization, have 

often to acknowledge our immense inferiority to them in many 

of the arts of life. What we gain in one way, we lose in 

another. In the use of the musket, the spear and bow are 

forgotten. Photography is superseding portrait-painting. We 

dare not attack the whale single-handed, like the Chinook ; nor 

can we spear a pigeon at a distance of thirty paces, like an 

Australian. We cannot dive and impale fish on the point of 

our lance, pursue the finny fugitive to its coral cave, and bring it 

up with a finger in each eye. We cannot, with the South Sea 

Islander, fearlessly attack the shark with a knife; nor kill 

turtles by shooting into the air, so that the arrow (which, if, 
shot horizontally, would glance off the smooth hard shell) falls 
vertically on the animal, and pierces his crust. This is a feat 
of the Brazilian Indians. 

The degradation of women is almost universal among 
barbarous tribes, and this is a sad drawback to our sympathy 
with their redeeming traits, of which, however ignorant and 
corrupt they may be, nature has never wholly deprived them, 
They regard the weaker sex as inferior beings, and-treat them 
as domestic drudges. Their worship of the creature is reserved 
for white men, who often hold the same position among them 
in public esteem as did the deities of ancient mythology. The 
South Sea Islanders worshipped Captain Cook as a god; and 
M. du Chaillu was looked upon as a superior being by some of 
the African savages. The barrier that must be first broken 
down in dealing with such people, is utter stupidity. They 
have the character of children, with the passions and strength 
of men. Though capable of reflection, they have never 
learned to reflect. The means of reclaiming them are twofold, 
and should always go hand in hand. These are, Christianity 
and the arts of civilized life. Among them, every carpenter 
and mason, every tailor and husbandman, is, in one sense, & 
missionary, and leads them onward to that improved mental 
condition in which the sense of their responsibilities and 
destiny as immortal beings may dawn upon them like a new reve- 
lation. How careful should they who have any control over 
them be to screen them from the pernicious influence of those 
Europeans whose only object in associating with them is the 
indulgence of their own unbridled passions ! 


The skilfulness of savages has long been the theme and 
| 
} 











LUXURY IN GRIEF. 


Amonest the many social phenomena of the day, there is 
one which seems to call for some special notice, not only from 
the fact that it is greatly on the increase, but that it daily 
works great social evil, and tends to produce a condition of 
mind unnatural, and much to be deplored. People do not 
voluntarily seek pain; on the contrary, it is in our very nature 
to shrink from it, and, as a rule, we take great trouble to 
escape it. When pain of body becomes our lot, we bear it with 
more or less patience, but we seek by all possible means to be 
freed from it. We know that, from the peculiar nature of our 
physical structure, we are open at almost every point to those 
lesions, those accidental injuries, to which the path of life 
exposes all our fellow creatures. We do not expect a painless 
life, but we do look far and wide for anything and every- 
thing which can abridge a season of pain, or mitigate the suffer- 
ing it causes. We don’t pet our wounds, aches, and physical 
disturbances; we submit to them only so long as we can fail to 
alleviate or remove them. Sentiment finds no congenial field 
in a leg wrapped up in flannel, or a face convulsed by “ tic.” 

Sorrow of heart is a disturbance of peace of heart. The 
mind is far more open to the action of pain than the body. 
Mental digestion has to deal every day with every-hour matters, 
to be assimilated by mental power, in aid of peace of mind, or, 
failing this, to act asso many mental disturbants. Annoy- 
ances for ever hover around us, and a day’s happiness is derived 
in its degree from the extent to which we may, during the day, 





escape their action. Our houses, stables, gardens, the contents 
of the post-bag, the temper of the breakfast gathering—the 
whole domestic and social atmosphere is charged with elements 
the peculiar action of which, from any the most trifling quarter, 
may poison the day’s peace in its earliest hours. Constitu- 
tional temperament, its improvement or its farther depravation, 
tells on ourselves, on all around us. Husband, wife, children, 
visitors, servants—all have tempers; none are perfect im 
temper; wherever the imperfection most predominates, there 1s 
the spot most exposed to the virus of mental disturbance. Iil- 
health will increase ill-temper; bad temper will disturb good 
health. It is said that during the sittings of the successive 
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Cabinet meetings which preceded the Reform Bill of Lord Grey, 
the Premier was accustomed to predicate how far any one sitting 
would be harmonious upon his knowledge whether a certain 
influential Minister had taken “ blue pill.” He knew that this 
bilious statesman on certain days did take that anti-jaundice 
compound; that for two successive days he was then amiable 
in temper, calm in judgment, patient and agreeable in council ; 


but if he wanted the pill, he was sure to be the very reverse. | 
If, then, it is important, in the direction of the affairs of a | 
nation, for the Ministry to take all care that minds open to | 


disturbance of temper and judgment from physical peculiarities 


should be kept, as far as possible, purged from them, it is | 
| of alleviation. There is nothing in which mankind would 


important in every household that each individual should, by 


moral means where these avail, by medical means where these | 


are necessary, endeavour to preserve a sober, calm, and happy 
state of mind. 

We are told to get healthy servants, and try to make them 
happy, if we would have the least hope of: domestic peace. It 
may well be added, seek to sustain the health and peace of 
“the family” by all reasonable means, or it must follow that 
the temper of those who command will be sure to affect that of 
those who serve. You cannot help altogether being irritable 
yourself. You cannot, perhaps, prevent some of the children 
from showing tempers which make you moreso. You have 
a stove that will smoke. There is that spot of damp on the 
library wall which all you spend upon it only makes worse. 
You have one woman servant who will give you messages in 
so low a tone of voice you are forced to make her repeat them ; 
you see clearly she thinks you are deaf, not that she is dumb. 
The blacksmith not only lames your pony, but blames the 
creature’s feet in extenuation of his own evident clumsiness. 
There is scarcely a soul about the place in whom you do not see 
a fault which for ever annoys you; there is not one who, to your 
farther annoyance, does not clearly see you for ever acting 
foolishly and wrongly. ‘These are the ordinary sores of life. 
You live, as you marry, for better or for worse. You are not 
born to all good; neither do you or your wife marry to find in 
each other all good; probably each finds in the other a good 
deal that is imperfect. The folly is not simply that we are not 
content to take the good with the bad, but that we are for 
ever disposed to dwell upon, exaggerate, and, as it were, pet 
the bad, thus negativing the counteraction of the good. 

One of our greatest weaknesses, one that can easily degene- 
rate into a positive vice, is the way we treat grief—sorrow for 
our dead. When we grieve at all, we are too apt to grieve 
immoderately, to bring our grief to our souls, as a pain, exqui- 
site in the increase of its daily depth. When we do not grieve, 
we yet lend ourselves to the outward pageantry of mourning to 
a degree which would be a caricature of all decency if we did 
sorrow; as we do not, it becomes a monstrous, expensive, 
extravagant act of hypocrisy. To do grief by contract; 
to farm out our respect and sorrow for the dead to 
the family undertaker; to make it a thing of cloth, velvet, 
nails ornamental, and plate mendacious; to parade it in 
public, four-horsed, plumed, processional; to wind up the 
whole affair with a thing of stone, marble, or brass, which aims 
at features the dead possessed, adding a catalogue of virtues 
which neither he, she, nor any man or woman, ever exhibited; 
all this is pitiable, but it is plausible. The world expects it; 
you respect the world. It is a mere matter of money. £. s. d. 





represent luxurious sepulture of the deceased; according to | 


the sum-total of the bill is your satisfaction, that you have 
done what was expected, sorrowed funereally, liberally, after 
the fashion of the day. The Dill paid, you suffer crape for a 
time, and black cloth, black-edged paper—small annoyances 
sure to cease. The thing is then over; you go your way—as 
you were. We think there is great folly in this. We are 
inclined to argue that there is something very wicked init. We 
will not at this time stop to comment upon it, but will proceed 
to answer the case of those who, really grieving, have, by force 
of circumstance, to bow to the world’s laws on the subject of 
sepultural advertisement of the loss they sustain; who, having 


| 


done this, are yet as though their dead could not be buried | 


out of their sight, nor their sorrow know any abatement of its 
utter, overpowering, desolating force. 

Of all the griefs, the depths of which the heart only knows, 
and knowing keeps to itself, that for the dead is very often the 
most bitter. Itis just that one cause of sorrow which none 
can measure for another. The world may regard a man as a 
good husband and father, loving his wife and children ; it may 
see this love returned after its own degree. He loses wife or 
child. The world talks of what he must feel; argues, from 
what it saw and knew of the relative position of mourner and 
mourned, as to the weight of the burden of grief he has to 
support. What, after all, does the world really know of the 





inner domestic social life of one-hundredth part of those 
about whose griefs and joys it is so ready to hold forth? The 
wife may lose the husband, whom she loved better than all the 
world beside: she grieves; it would be cruel to deny that that 
grief is not what it should be, because it is a grief less 
demonstrative than the lady’s next door, who is also just made 


| . . 
| @ widow, and, in .the desperate nature of her sorrow, has 


made herself a daily object of speculation as to what next 
extreme it may drive her into. We know not, in the great 
majority of cases, either what has been the great feature of 
the loss which has made its chief bitter; neither do we know, 
in any case, what there may be—known only to the mourner— 


naturally show a greater difference from each other than in the 
outward exhibition of grief for the dead. It is the one subject 


in which individuality of character is the most likely to show 


itself. Some find a vent for sorrow ina calm, close spirit; say 
little of their loss, invite little if any sympathy, apparently 
aim to stifle the exhibition of feeling by a resolute devotion to 
the cares and duties of ordinary life. Others love to weep openly, 
tu be ever weeping, to court hour after hour the sympathy which 
will make them weep more. They are for ever recalling 
to the heart every feature in detail of what it has lost. They 
will track back the dead one’s life, to disinter from its long- 
forgotten history special acts indicative of peculiar traits of 
character. Old, long put-aside letters, gifts of days long since 
gone by, for years considered perhaps as mere portions of the 
domestic heap of acquired, useless furniture, become invested 
with inestimable value. This sort of grief feeds itself, in all 
the power of its wild will, on every word and thing on which 
it can hang a sentiment for the lost one. If it finds pleasure 
in anything at all, it is in the surrounding itself with every 
possible thing which can keep alive to the senses the fact of 
its bereavement. 

Fortunately for the world at large, whilst the number is 
limited who have power to enjoy this sorrowful indulgence, 
who can give the time or find the means for it; it is very few 
who have the constitutional power to continue it for very Jong. 
Nature will be fed, and very soon claims to feed.in less tear- 
less mood. ‘The solitary spare meal taken in the bedroom in 
silence, and with apparent repugnance, works after its own 
merciful way to restore to the mourner a_ better appetite, and 
a renewed appreciation of the value of social. intercourse. 
A time comes when friends overcome our reluctance to join the 
family circle by the force of their expostulations; they little 
know how often we are too glad to make the sarrender of what 
for some time we have felt to be rather a self-imposed task 
than any real relief. We had in reality felt the meed of a 
change. In all truth, whilst ordinary nature craved to return to 
old habits, the grief which had so abstracted us from them no 
longer so wholly absorbed us as our friends may have thought. 
We may have no power to give the exact date when we first 
felt that we were wearing the semblance of a sorrow we had 
ceased to feel. But we know that now for some time we had 
been forced to confess to ourselves that our load wag not what 
it once was—certainly not any such load as that which our 
continued mourning habits seemed to imply. It is no dis- 
honour to our dead that we restrain our grief withim reasonable 
limits. It is no real test of the strength of our grief for them 
that we grieve in excess of what is reasonable. , 

People are apt to express wonder that a working mai can bury 
on one day a wife or child he dearly loved, and the Béxt return 
without a murmur to work for his daily bread. Tiigy are apt 
to argue that no pressure of mere duty could stifi@teal grief, 
and so keep down its depressing power that, in sugh cireum- 









stances, a man could at once return to the dw of the 
station in which God has placed him. We are algmid, if the 
truth were really known, it would turn out th en, and 


especially women, of the higher classes in the pr day are 
inclined to be as artificial in grief as in everythi . As 
there is a fashion even in mourning garments, to whi ose who 


grieve however deeply are most careful to submit, 8@ also does 
modern grief but too often submit itself to the fashionof the day 
in many of the phases in which it exhibits itself. Weare not dis- 
puting that the wound is very deep, the heart shaken to its very 
foundation; that there is a blank in life which seems to have 
left all life’s remainder one cheerless, weary prospect; that a 
dejection exists which refuses all aid, on which words of sym- 
pathy are spent in vain, and to which all the hackneyed direc- 
tions to sources of comfort seem mockery. We know no limit 
to which this mental anguish can be confined. It comes from 
the severest of blows, and none but thsoe who are struck know 
all the bruising of the heart the blow occasions, That for 
which we argue is, that the sorrow which comes of the deaths 
of those we love is, after all, in the direct path of our life’s lot. 
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It is sent, or permitted, not to drive us from life’s duty, but to 
show to us the cost at which such duty must for ever be 
fulfilled. We may work life out in peace with those whose 
love gives it so much that confers peace; if we lose them, we 
have still to travel onward: because they are gone, we are not 
to argue, or to allow wounded feeling to do so, that with them 
all hope of peace is gone. 

The mischief is, human nature, especially female nature, has 
a singular capacity for weaving the real feeling of the hour into 
a web of artificial matter, which at last so involves what is true 
and deep with what is of art only and superficial, that grief is 
kept alive for a time unreasonable, and in a depth most per- 
nicious, by the ties it has formed to a certain system of 
external demonstration. The artistic aid now offered to the 
mourner is very ingenious; it adapts itself carefully to all kinds 
of minds, It embodies sentiment in ever-varying forms. There 
is the peculiar frame for “the picture,” carved or east into an 
ornamentation combining the symbols of grief with those of 
religious comfort. There are lockets for ‘ the hair,” so con- 
structed as to make them, in outward aspect and internal 
construction, for ever to tell the tale to eye and heart that will 
keep alive the sentiment of grief to the very utmost. Then 
there is that most ingenious of all outlets for mourning—the 
memorial window. ‘This is very popular. Many churches cry 
out for them, many artists flourish by them, and there is such 
strangely pleasant food for inordinate grief in study of the 
sketches for them, suggesting alterations, listening to the well- 
trained advisers on the subject. So, too, with brasses and 
monuments; these art has brought to perfection, as means for 
the exhibition of grief, and but too often as means to keep up 
its most morbid conditions. Why need we further pursue the 
catalogue of sorrow’s modern: furniture, the articles with which 
it seeks to sustain itself within by thus drawing fresh food from 
without? It is the abuse of art, it is an abuse of the high 
principles of healthy life, when sorrow seeks thus, in excess, to 
make memory for the dead poison all power of action for the 
good of those who live. It were well if those who thus indulge, 
who thus make a luxury of their grief, would remember that 
that whick is so fed artificially becomes but too soon itself 
artificial, ceases to be the thing it pretends to be, becomes a 
burden under the guise of a sentiment. 

From the highest household in the kingdom to the lowest, it 
would be a national blessing if good sense would step in to check 
the spread of this exaggerated sentimentalism, and bring grief for 
the dead within reasonable limit. It is a part of our common 
nature, certainly of all Christian nature, to respect sorrow, let it 
come from what cause it may. Daily experience, however, 
proves that over-indulged sorrow makes too great a demand on 
common charity. When grief becomes of the nature of any 
other mere selfish indulgence, we cease to respect it; it is 
at once condemned. By common consent, we give great 
latitude to eulogy of the dead from the lips of those who mourn 
them; the repetition, however, ad nauseam, of the praise thus 
at first viewed with all kindliness, is at last sure to produce 
a reaction which tends to dishonour rather than honour the 
memory of the dead thus unreasonably dealt with. 

There were more widows than one at Sarepta. Great 
Britain has her thousands of widows whose grief has been 
as great as that of the sovereign, and who liad as good cause 
for that grief. They still mourn in heart, but they go about 
their daily duties: They are as prompt as ever to speak well of 
their dead, but they have ceased to parade the value of what 
they have lost. 

No nation yet ever behaved in a more noble, feeling, and 
forbearing spirit than Great Britain has done in the matter of 
her own and the Queen’s great loss. But the nation has a 
duty to itself as well as to her; it still feels for the widow, but, 
with all justice, it calls for the action of a Queen. 








OLD MAIDS. 


Tae phrase which heads this article is gradually becoming 
obsolete. The refinement of modern society requires some 
more equivocal expression than that which stated in unadorned 
English that there existed a certain class of ladies who were 
old and unmarried. Hence we have current in society such 
phrases as “ elderly unmarried ladies,” or the less clearly-defined, 
but more simple expression, “ maiden ladies,” ‘ Unmarried ” 
is scarcely an improvement upon “ maid,” but there is certainly 
an evidence of exquisite sensibility and delicacy of thought in 
the substitution of “elderly” for “old.” It is no longer a 
positive statement that the female in question has arrived at a 
certain definite period of existence, but merely a polite insinua- 
tion that she is bordering on a time of life which cannot, with 





| 
| 


any proper regard for truth, entitle her to be called “ young.” 
However, rightly or wrongly, “ old maidendom” is a thing of 
the past. We are almost sorry for it, for there are few who have 
not some genial, tender recollections connected with the phrase, 
which the loud ring of ironical laughter and empty sneers 
which the phrage too often provoked cannot altogether drown; 
and now that our old etymological friend is dead, it is no 
unkind epitaph we would write upon her tomb. In how many 
minds does the phrase “old maids” awake thoughts of happy 
youthful days, when a certain dear lady, with whose dark hairs 
were mingled sundry white ones—how we used to wonder at 
her being called “ Miss” !—initiated us into the mysteries of 
Jack the Giant-Killer and Cinderella, and taught us better and 
holier lessons still, which the wickedness and sordidness of the 
world have not yet entirely effaced. So we have a regard for 
the dear old verbal friend of younger and happier and more 
innocent days, and shall be old-fashioned enough to say a good 
word for her now that she is gone. 

There is no use in denying that the épithet “old maid” was 
very often used as.a term of dislike. No one liked to be called 
an old maid, though amongst the class thus ridiculed were to 


| be found some of the purest and best types of woman that we 
have ever known. The words themselves were perfectly inno-. 


cent. Those who did not relish the application of the phrase 
to themselves did not in any way attempt to conceal their age, 
or deny that they were some forty years nearer the grave than 
when they were girls; and an examination of all the marriage 
registries in the land could not disprove the applicability to 
them of the second of the opprobrious words. The phrase, 
however, got into bad repute—there was generally an evil, 
disagreeable signification attached to the use of it; and so, in 
accordance with the old canine adage, society, having given it 
a bad meaning, handed it over to the tender mercies of the 
social Calcraft. The fact is, there were about three different 
classes who were de facto old maids, and, as two of these were 
composed of females who in temper, disposition, and habits 
were no credit to their sex, all to whom the phrase was applied 
were understood to participate in the disagreeable qualities 
which predominate in the majority of de facto old maids. 

The confirmed old maid, and the old maid who was in a 
state of transition, were the two disagreeable species of the 
more universal genus. The confirmed old maid was a lady 
who dressed as she had done in the summer days of youth. 
She always wore a large coal-scuttle of straw or stuff, instead 


| of a bonnet. She always carried something which was neither 


umbrella nor parasol, but remotely allied to both. Her rooms 
were adorned with so many little gimcracks by way of orna- 
ments, that it was difficult to make your way through them 
without damaging the owner’s property. She hated children, 
she abominated men, she deplored the increasing sin of the 
world, she had an antipathy to dogs, and her character was 
generally summed up in the assertion that she loved cats. 
Such was the old maid “ confirmed ”’—peevish, unsympathising,. 
disagreeable. Her earlier days were wrapped up in mystery,. 
which prevented your discovering that they were innocent of 
romance. 

The old maid in transition was only the embryo of the above. 
She was still young in her thoughts, feelings, aspirations—in 
anything over which she had power* herself. But, alas! her 
years she could not control. he great object of the transition 
old maid’s antipathy was very young men. She was always a 
member of the parochial choir, a Sunday-school teacher, and an 
admirer of the eurates. She always called her mother her 
“mamma,” and never spoke of girls without prefixing, in 
a dear, innocent manner, the first person plural of the 
personal pronoun—thus, “ We girls.” Mankind voted these 
young old maids a bore, for it was too provoking to have 
to take one of them down to dinner when jolly eighteen, 
with such eyes and such a figure, fell to the lot of 
Jones, who happened to be five years your junior, Happily 
for the credit of old maidendom, it was composed of another 
class, recruited sometimes from one, sometimes from the other, 
sometimes from neither of the above; but, unfortunately, they 
came in undeservedly for a share of the opprobrium which the 
narrowness and inhumaneness of the two classes we have 
referred to had most justly excited. We have known and do 
know certain “old maids ”’—we beg pardon, “ elderly unmarried 
ladies ’—who for years have pursued a course of untiring and 
unostentatious charity. When on a certain great day a large 
mysterious book, of which the Patmos seer-has told us, shall 
be opened, the long catalogue of deeds of love and kindness 
which they have done to the least of these children will put 
to shame the niggardly zeal of many a well-paid officer of 


Church. ; , 
In this respect we regard old maidendom with still kinder 
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feelings, inasmuch as it is a thoroughly English institution. 
On the Continent, the serge robe, the long veil, the dangling 
crucifix, give a gloomy air to ministrations which otherwise 
would shine with a lustrous radiance of Christian love. 
But here at home the face—though wrinkled and adorned 
with hair of a lighter hue than black—that has cheered the 
solitariness of the sick cottage, and won for its look of tender 
sympathy many a dying blessing, adds to the cheeriness of our 
dinner table, and gives a pleasanter zest to the anecdote with 
which the happy hour at the fireside is beguiled. 

How many churches have been built by the charity of old 
maids? how many schools supported? how many children 
taught ? how many poor homes cheered by their presence ? 
how much good seed sown by their hands? how many prayers 
for others heard from their lips? Many a flower that shall 
bloom loveliest in a land where we all hope to be, will have 
been nursed and tended by those who had no physical loveliness 
that could win our admiration here, and whose tender, gentle 
heart was wounded by some stray shaft of our unmeet 
sarcasm. At a certain great harvest home, where the reapers 
shall be no longer men, and the sickles shall flash in a brighter 
sunlight than that of earth, many a humble one from the ranks 
of English old maidendom shall have more right to join in the 
great harvest hymn than those whom, Diana-like, “ the whole 
world worshipped.” 

It is, perhaps, a pity that any woman should have to pass 


through life without the most exquisite sensibilities of woman’s 
nature being developed in her; it is a greater pity that early | 
though folly could be slain with a pop-gun, or overcome 


disappointments, of which their own frivolity has too often 


been the cause, should produce those distorted and abortive | 


specimens of old maids whose trade-mark is a black cat and a 
brown umbrella; but it is a good thing for many an English 
parish, and a happy thing for many an English cottage, that 
there have been true old maids in their midst—heroines in a 
high and noble sense, in whose hearts passion has been lost in 
principle, who have been wedded by a higher than priestly 
hand to all that is good and true. Drop the curtain. Exit 
** Old maids ;” enter “ Elderly unmarried ladies.” We hope 
you'll sustain your part as well as your predecessors. If you do, 
the rapturous applause of a full house shall be yours; and 
when your exit comes, and some stil] more refined social 
development of maidendom takes your place, we'll call you 


before the curtain, and try to have a little flower—no matter | : 
_ have been shown to us over and over again. This confident 


how simple—to cast at your feet. And when you’re dead, we 
shall write you as kindly an epitaph as we can. 








CONTEMPORARY CYNICISM. 


Some years ago, a literary baronet who was successful as a | 


novelistattempted a satire and dubbed himself “The NewTimon.” 
The work was well enough made up, and had all the stock 
complaints about man’s ingratitude and woman’s frailty. The 
author crammed himself with telling points, and then shot 
right and left at everything. He had the bad taste, however, 
to attack a poet who was just then making the first step to 
that place which he now so worthily occupies; but the poet 
turned on him, and even as Ulysses thrashed~Thersites, or 
beat the beggarman, so did “ Miss Alfred” punish his or her 
assailant with epithets both hard and happy. A “ band-box” 
is not a nice name, and a “ would-be Pope,” suggesting at once 
audacity and incompetence, is not an agreeable one; but to 
hint that no amount of clear-starching will whiten a soul both 
little and dirty was the severest cut of all. So“ The New Timon” 
ceased railing, and once more charmed the public with stirring 
impersonations of the Ideal, the Beautiful, the Asineum, and 
the Aristocracy. Since then, with but one coarse exception, 
we have had no formal work of a satiric character. The pro- 
fessed scold has no regular place in our literature. What 
some writer termed the “ bitter-souled buffoonery of Rabelais” 
has completely died out. Dr. Walcot, or even Gifford, would 
find their occupation gone to-day. The rhetoric of Junius 
would scarcely now excuse his brutality. The Grub-street 
hacks who were kept in provender by the politicians who 
speculated on their power of abuse have had their time. 
Katterfelto may wonder for his bread, or may hatch canards 


for the same laudable purpose, or dig up a monster potato | 


with alike intent; but his services as a pen-bully are no longer 
requited with fame or profit. Reviews, too, have become 
milder. The ferule of ebony once wielded with savage power 
by Christopher North has become delicate as the wand 
of Ariel, and does its spiriting not only gently but 
genteelly. The Blue-and- Yellow is less bilious, and even those 
critical papers in which an author was first slashed to pieces, 
and then served up in a stew of spicy abuse, have abated in 








truculence, and have adopted the system of counting printers’ 
errors, slips of the pen, or slight misquotations, setting them 
out in big figures as a warning to their readers against buying 
a book which contains as many blunders as fullstops.’ Usually, 
however, there is a leaning to the side of mercy, and in some 
journals there seems to be an understanding which we can only 
hint at as a Mutual Caledonian Violin Association (Limited), 
The principle, indeed, of “ live and let live,” and a feeling of 
courtesy derived from it, exists in every profession but that of 
the bar, where you may still hear a few startling exchanges 
between the nisi prius counsel. But in general the public do 
not care to have an actor, a painter, a lawyer, an artist, or 
even an attorney, shown up in the old manner. On the 
contrary, there is an undue inclination to call every one before 
the curtain who by force of talent, clap-trap, or accident, 
succeeds in making a hit. Read the nervous preface with 
which a man thirty years ago sent his book upon the town. 
The story of Haydon could scarcely happen again, and the 
rather doubtful legend of poor Keats carried off by a “Quarterly” 
would now be utterly incredible. We are not chary of our applause 
even to the actress who displays more leg than intelligence; 
and, when Verdi is so popular, we cannot be hard to please in 
music. We accept upon trust a great deal which our ancestors 
would have rigidly questioned. It is considered bad style to 


| treat or look upon things too closely when we write of them. 


Those gentlemen, for example, who favour us with essays on 
minor morals, speak in a voice as small as that of conscience, 
and get upon toned paper to whisper crisp admonitions, as 


with a little Addison and water. We can all remember 
the outcry raised against Mr. Thackeray when “ Vanity 
| Fair” appeared. It was thought he had spoken a great 
| deal too loudly. He was compelled to give us a heroine 
afterwards who was everything a heroine ought to be. Does 
this amiability of criticism and delicacy of sentiment arise 
from the fact of our advanced improvement in morals, in art, 
and in literature ? Or does it come simply from the universal 
incredulity of a people who have lost faith either in the truth 
of criticism or the reality of sentiment? The Jatter is the 
more probable reason. The study of motives is almost ex- 
hausted. We are learned in the creed of the match-making 
mother; we are wearied of the picture of the husband-hunters, 
of the scheming merchant, of the swindling clerk, all of which 


knowledge of the inner and outer life of our neighbours leaves 
| but a slight margin for conjecture or comment, Every one 
| can qydte Rochefoucault at second-hand, and Montaigne has 
_ disciples who never knew his language. We have, in truth, 
' come in for a large inheritance of cynicism on men, women, 
and manners. We do not spend, but hoard it. The sallies of 
Congreve or Sheridan, harmless as pelted confetti, have become 
part of our philosophy. A politician is pretty safe, because 
few believe sufficiently well in politics to endeavour to snuff him 
out. <A theatrical stick is allowed to remain fooling in blank 
verse or blank prose, because we despair of good acting. We 
have made the doctrine of non-intervention, and put down 
enthusiasm as a mistake. Our notion of public opinion seems 
to be this: that, as it consists in our respective subscriptions 
to certain articles of social government, it may be @isposed of 
by the process of withdrawing our faith in them as.@ few of us 
have done in the Thirty-nine. How unsettled we are in this 
respect, the establishments at St. John’s Wocd ought to testify. | 
Religion suffers quite as much from this cynicism as from 
downright scepticism. The latter implies argument at least; 
but the absurdities of misguided fanatics, the gambols of certain 
crazy dissenters, the stuff in goody tracts, are quite sufficient 
for the former, which reasons upon a laugh rather than upon 
logic. From it comes that barren materialism which, to a 
mind whose desire for atheism has warped whatever judgment 
it possessed, seems preferable to the restraints and responsi- 
bility of belief. From it, too, that toleration for satiety per- 
sonified in large whiskers, vacuity of mind, and beautifully cut 
clothes. Puppyism is but a step from cynicism, and the words 
have nearer relations than their being derived from analogous 
primitives. 
There are slang phrases which are poisonous to the graces 
of life in common currency, and they are born of cynicism. 


| We do not speak of a coarseness which might be its own cor- 


rective, but of a subtle essence of vice distilled and perfumed, 
which is the more dangerous from its attractiveness, and which 
has now a language. It is cynicism that causes Hetairism 
to flourish. Female extravagance is not the reason, but rather 
another result, of that wide-spread evil. Women dress to 


| please men, and to win them. From Eve’s fig flounce down 
to the one or two additional furbelows of a Parisian ball belle, 
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it is our fancy which is enticed. Onur tastes ought to be well 
known to the other sex now, and what must be their measure 
of us when, as a mode of captivation, some of them adopt 
the easy- airs and unaffected manners of well-appointed 
courtesans P No wonder gallantry should decay. The old 
style of bowing, complimenting, and chair-getting, though it 
was often a bore, still frequently paved the way to an agree- 
able acquaintance, and distinctly marked the line of proper 
deference to women. Now there is a manner permitted and 
in fashion, by which you may rattle into a lady’s favour, and 
exchange confidences as if with a friend over a cigar, and part 
with her as easily as you do with the stump. It is said people 
before getting married know each other much better than they 
used. Were our grandfathers and grandmothers the worse for 
their ignorance? The advantage of engaging ladies upon topics 
from which they would have shrunk, is not obvious. He was 
a deep philosopher who said no man was a hero to his valet. 
Mahomet’s wife believed the prophet a humbug. It is danger- 
ous to tell a lady everything, yet nothing is kept from them 
now. We talk of the age which permitted “ Tom Jones” or 
“ Roderick Random” to the family circle, and yet allow the 
columns headed “ Divorce Court” to be read by our sons and 
daughters. Our dogged cynicism refuses the restraints of 
concealment. Let the world know what the world does. But 
this knowledge is a bitter fruit; a “ strong meat for men,” as 
Charles Lamb said of the Restoration dramas, but a hard diet 
for young stomachs. Cynicism is the destruction of faith, 
and faith (putting the supernatural aside) is the salt of exist- 
ence. Lose faith in friends, and fortune, and women, and 
there is nothing for you but to follow the advice of Mr. Weller, 
recollecting that you have brought yourself to a condition in 
which the latter part of it is almost conceivable. Cynicism is 
a cutting of the knot in which social problems are tied, but 
it is no remedy for them. We make but a wry mouth 
laughing at our own miseries, and a sorry one grinning at 
those of others. Another bad feature in a cynical disposition 
is its tendency to avoid thoroughness. Although sensitive to 
facts, it will not go deep into them for very dread of finding 
something else to trouble it. This aspect is occasionally shown 
in the mild critics who let pass stupid books which teach 
absurdities, which find copyists, who lead others, who multiply, 
and so the process goes on rapidly, and there is no one to 
stop it. It is easier to strangle a theory at birth than to 
destroy the practice which has grown out of it. The sentinels 
in the army of literature, as they have been called, either sleep 
at their posts, or give a joke for a password. They are volun- 
teers, and the enemy, perhaps, on the same lap-board, at the 
same desk, or behind the same counter, with themselves. 
Turning over the pages of an old magazine, you will occa- 
sionally light upon an essay which affects you like a plunge 
into the tide, so fresh, buoyant, and brisk, does it appear. 
You are struck with the earnest endeavour of the writer to 
bring you to his side of thinking. There is a full-blooded 
cajolery mixed with his argument, a dash of Latin, a sprinkling 
of poetry, and a healthy partisanship, which affords a curious 
contrast to the diluted half-and-half, the literary small-beer, of 
a modern trimmer, who is only dexterous at balancing himself 
upon a thread of logic, and keeping fourteen different subjects 
tossing about at the same time, like the balls of a conjuror. 
But enthusiasm has been driven out by cynicism. We ought 
to have remembered, before taking the latter to heart, some of 
the figures by which we have typified its connections. A gad- 
fly in the balm of Gilead; a barrenness from Dan to 
Beersheba; Asmodeus on the roof-tree; dead sea-fruit; the 
dance Micawber; the Barmecide banquet; the canker-worm 
in the flower ; the handwriting on the wall; the warning slave 


at the feast; the skeleton in the closet; the ooze of the Slough | 
of Despond; the finger-post to the graveyard ; black Care, that | 


sits on the crupper behind us—these are a few of them. Cynics 
are what Sydney Smith called “ the lemon-squeezers of society, 
who act on you as a wet blankct—see a cloud in sunshine— 


the nails of the coffin in the ribbons of a bride—extinguish all | 


hope; people whose very look sets your teeth on an edge.” If we 
cannot altogether shake off that old man who comes to us out 
of the sea of troubles and bows our shoulders, we should make 
the best of the burden; adjust him as comfortably as circum- 
stances will permit, and, staff in hand, journey to the end, and 
shuffle him off when we slip the coil that holds us to earth. 
That we should remain giggling in a selfish cynicism was not a 
part of the design in sending us here; and as we are to be 


asked how we have kept our lamp in order, we should put it to | 


another use than that which the old Pagan made it serve when 
he sought with it for one of his own kind in the spirit of a sterile 


misanthropy. The chair of the scorner is not a pleasant | Brougham was all for education an 
resting-place. If we but look abroad, we shall see (bringing | knowledge. He has grown wiser since then, 


| 


the power and the wish to see with us) much to be thankful 
for, much to reverence, and much to imitate. There are other 
views of our fellow-workers than those taken from the wrong 
end of a telescope, or the unsparing lens of a microscope. 
There is health in the conflict of opinion, in the ups and downs 
of life, in the rubs of fate, in being jilted as the Laureate 


tells us :— 
*¢ Better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


It might even have been better to have lost than to have 
loved successfully. Butler seems to have had our notion of a 
cynic when he wrote of the Duke of Buckingham,—* He has 
dammed up all those lights that nature made into the noblest 
prospects of the world, and opened other little blind loop- 
holes backwards, turning day into night and night into day.” 








LORD BROUGHAM ON SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Tue Association for the Promotion of Social Science has 
outlived the ridicule which welcomed its birth and distorted 
the proceedings of its earlier years. The public had expected 
too much: they had been led to believe the mountain was in 
labour, and would produce the most surprising offspring; and 
they naturally enough laughed at the very little mouse that 
was annually ushered into the world. By degrees, people 
learned that talking was the real business of the Association ; 
that it was intended to agitate all sorts of questions, to 
examine them in every possible light, and so to prepare the 
national mind for coming changes. This week, the Association 
held its ninth Congress at Sheffield, under the presidency of 
Lerd Brougham, one of the founders. His lordship delivered 
the inaugural address ; but it will surprise no one to hear that 
the veteran reformer was unable to read it through. His heart 
is as stout and young as ever; but the struggles of more than 
sixty years of public life have told upon the tongue of the old 
man eloquent. It is indeed a great achievement for a man of 
his years to be still able to take any part at all in such 
meetings. 








It would be difficult to mention the subjects on which the 
noble lord did not touch in the course of his remarks. He 
took stock of our progress since last year; and, looking into 
the future, glanced at the reforms still to come. If the snows 
of age have somewhat chilled his ardour for practical reforms, 
he is as fervent as ever in the cause of theoretical reforms. He 
suggests a change in the Parliamentary qualification, but it is 
hard to make out whether he would prefer household suffrage 
or the kind of educational suffrage propounded by Mr. Leoni 
Levi. He also thinks that skilled workmen ought to have a 
vote, because they are in reality more independent of their 
employers than their employers are of them; and he goes so far 
as to propose that all who receive a certain amount of wages 
should be registered as voters “once and for ever.” We need 
not stop to discuss these propositions any more than another, 
in which he contends that the show of hands ought to 





have some weight. When the time comes, these and all 
such questions will receive their due consideration; mean- 
while, it is well to prepare the public mind for their calm 
discussion. The Conservatives are quite as much interested 
as the Liberals in coming to the right conclusion. 

The co-operative movement is another great topic in Lord 
Brougham’s address, and it is one whose importance can scarcely 
be exaggerated. It seems that the sales of all the co-operative 
societies last year amounted to more than three millions and 
a quarter, and their profits to nearly a quarter of a million. 
This is rather different from the time when a Rochdale 
tradesman sneeringly said that “he could carry all their store 
'in his wheelbarrow.” Their assets are now returned at 
£890,000, and their cash in hand at £105,000. As yet the 
co-operative system has not thriven kindly out of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. It has been applied to agriculture, we are 
told, with signal success; and perhaps the Irish peasant might 
find in co-operation the best of tenant-right. So far as it has 
been attempted in Ireland, the result proved highly satisfactory 
—the improvements in the comfort and moral condition of the 
inhabitants being very marked. Patrick would be all the 
better, and prove himself a wiser man, if he would relinquish 
Fenianism and all such follies, and turn co-operator. : 

But to have a vote and be a member of a co-operative 
society are not the end and aim of the working man’s existence. 
Carpenters and blacksmiths require relaxation and amusement 
as well as their betters, and, to provide, these Working 


| Men’s Clubs have been established. The time was when Lord 


| n and the promotion of useful 
and now strives 
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to allure the sons of toil from the public-house by establishing 
club-rooms, where they may meet their fellow-workmen, and 
smoke as they talk over the news of the day. But few of 
these clubs are in a really thriving condition: they are con- 
ducted on too priggish a system. The working man sees no 
reason why he should sit over a dry pipe, or be limited to tea 
and soda-water. He wants his beer, and unless he can get 
it (in discretion) at his club, he will go back to the public- 
house. It is silly to treat the working man in that patronizing, 
pat-him-on-the-back sort of way: he is not a child or an 
idiot, although his “ friends ” treat him as such. While they 
ascribe his vices to the public-house, they try to make every 
other place uncomfortable to him. He does not want to be 
made good—except in his own way. It is not the beer he 
drinks in the tap-room, or that he would drink in his club- 
room, that does the injury; but the poison that a negligent 
Government allows the publican to pour into the liquor, to 
madden him until he becomes fouler than the brute. 

The possibility of a working man’s “ amusing himself at his 
club” depends much upon the hours of labour, which are 
being shortened everywhere, to the great advantage of 
employers as well as employed. Lord Brougham has to 


record much in the way of progress since last year, ten hours | 


per day gradually becoming the general average. We should 
like to see it carried out more extensively in shops; the larger 
establishments invariably close early, but the smaller ones as 
invariably close late. Not long ago, we heard one of the prin- 
cipals of a large firm assert that they had saved nearly a 
thousand a year since they had adopted the early hour of 
shutting up. Of course, a proportionate gain might be 
expected in smaller concerns. 

Lord Brougham congratulates his audience on the calming 
down of party spirit. But there may be evil as well as good in 
that calmness. 
stagnation in political matters is not always desirable. How- 
ever, though it may be a good thing that every man should 
have a vote, no one will dispute that he ought “io be educated, 
that his house should be clean, his water supply good, nuisances 
swept away, and his well-being as a member of society looked 
after. These are reforms in which we can all join—conquests 
which leave no mourning behind them. 








OUR PESTILENCES. 


Yettow fever has undoubtedly made its appearance at 
Swansea. When we wrote last week, we had nothing more 
before us than the first vague and almost incredible statement 
that this fearful disease of the tropics had burst out in an 
English seaport town. Some amount of scepticism was natural 
under the circumstances, for we believe such a visitation in this 
country is unparalleled, yellow fever being essentially a scourge 


of hot climates, and having a marked disinclination to advance |, 


as far north as Great Britain. Of all the pestilences which from 
time to time ravage far distant lands, it is perhaps the very 
one which we should have felt most justified in considering as 
quite beyond our sphere. The West Indies, certain portions 





Stagnant waters are calm enough, and a | 
5 


arrived at the port in question a few weeks ago with a cargo 
of copper ore. The fact came out, shortly after its arrival, that 
yellow fever was on board, and that one man had died of that 
disease on the day after the vessel reached Swansea. , It is, of 
course, obvious that the barqueought not under the circumstances 
to have been permitted to enter the port; but it is not equally 
clear by whose negligence the mishap occurred. The mayor, 
however, on hearing of the death, ordered the vessel to be 
fumigated, the clothes of the deceased to be burnt, and other 
precautions to be taken. The best precaution of all would 
have been to order the ZZecla out to sea again; but this 
was not done. Some days elapsed and then the disease 
declared itself in the town. The first death on shore 
occurred between a fortnight and three weeks ago; others 
followed, and the alarm was naturally great. The approach 
of cooler weather seems to have checked the pestilence, though 
on this head the language of the Swansea Herald is more 
guarded than we could have wished to see. In its impression 
of Wednesday, we are told that the aspect of affairs “still 
continues serious,” though it is no longer “ alarniimg,” and, 
adds the writer, “there is every reason to believe that the 


| worst is past, and that no further considerable extension of the 


fever need be apprehended.” Dr. Buchanan, Physician to the 
London Fever Hospital, who was sent down by the Govern- 
ment to inquire into the matter, is reported to have expressed 
opinions of a decidedly reassuring character; but the outbreak 
is calculated to give us yet another warning against reposing 
in any fancied security, or tolerating any conditions which 
might invite the approach of contagious maladies. It appears 
that Swansea is only just about, on the excitement of this 
strange calamity, to appoint a medical officer for the borough, 
though, at a meeting of the local board held on Monday to 


_ consider the presence of the epidemic, “the members of the 


_ Works and Nuisances Removal Committee stated that they had 


often felt the need of such an officer.” Dr. Buchanan said 
that on general sanitary grounds he thought the appointment 


| “decidedly desirable,” though not specially demamded by the 


particular exigency ; from which one is led to infer that Swansea 
has not been so careful as it ought. thea of this 


officer, however, is to be only £100 a year—a sum obviously 
inadequate for the payment of such difficult and onerous duties. 

All fear of any serious attack of cholera for the present year 
may be now dismissed. The disease, while it has appeared in 


| the south of England, does not spread in any alarming degree, 


of the African coast, New Orleans, and other parts of America, | 


are familiar with its dreaded presence, and even the southern 
countries of Europe feel its power from time to time. But we 
in England have always felt safe from a foe which seems to re- 
quire an extreme of heat to conduct its operations. The summer 
that has just ended, after an existence of about six months, 
was, however, unusual in the degree of heat which it brought, 
and the singular prolongation of its influences. Old people 
are saying that they do not recollect another instance of so 
hot, dry, and extended a summer. We have had very little 
wet for half a year, and when the rain has come, it has fallen 
with tropical violence and fury. Strange to say, there have 


been few thunderstorms, and those few but slight; so that the. 


air has wanted that restorative process which violently and 
suddenly purges it of prejudicial vapours, and re-distributes 


through the atmosphere the electrical conditions necessary to | 


vitality and health. It may well be that these unwonted 
variations in the weather have had a depressing influence on 
the public generally, and predisposed a large number of 
persons to the attacks of illness. 
lowered by so long a course of heat, and nervous pro- 
stration offers a very hot-bed for contagious disease. Not 
that the mere sultriness of our summer would in itself have 
caused an outbreak of yellow fever inany part of England. It 
is probable, however, that it favoured its development when the 
seed was sown. ‘The history of the outbreak at Swansea 
(which has resulted, according to the Swansea Herald, in 
about ten deaths) is this:—The barque Hecla, from Cuba, 


The system becomes | 


though in the present week’s return of the Registrar-General 
four deaths in the metropolis (one that of a child) are referred 
to cholera, and the deaths from diarrhoea show a slight advance 
on the average. Cool autumn weather will, no doubt, soon 
right this; but, as all our great attacks of cholera have been 
heralded by slighter attacks the previous year, there is some 
reason to dread a more serious visitation in 1866. Let this be 
& warning to us to make all needful preparation. 








THE RITUAL QUESTION. . 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—The ritualists are the exponents of one phase of Divine truth, 
the anti-ritualists of another. The former would witness to the fact 
that the incarnate Son of God is now as truly the Lord and Sovereign 
of the Kingdom of God among men as of the Church, and that He is 
now as truly present in the assemblies of the Church to renew Holy 
Communion with the members of His body, as He was when He 
moved about among men visibly during the forty days between His 
resurrection and ascension. The latter would witness to facts that 
the former equally believe and appreciate with them, as toe the 
spirituality of God’s purposes for men, and of man’s converse with 
God, in and by Christ Jesus. One cannot trace the history of any one 
cardinal doctrine of Christianity from the Apostolic age to the present 
without observing how differently it was apprehended and spoken of 
at different periods by the leading men of the Church, who originated 
and gave form and expression to views, the majority being always 
mere echoes. Probably, the whole of the truth is not at any time 
with any individual person, or any individual school or party. 

No single person or body in the Church seems ever to have pos- 
sessed, at any given time, such a complete knowledge of the trath 
that nothing remained which it might learn of others. Divine truth, it 
has been well said, transcends the receptive powers of not only any 
single person, or school of persons, but of any single age, to receive it 
in its due proportions. 

Even St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John, and yet more 
markedly St. Paul, St. Peter, St. James, and St, John, set the gospel 
before their immediate desciples so differently on certain points, each 
doubtless writing with a special reference to the particular ciroume 
stances and needs of all the persons severally addressed, that it is not 
every one even among scholars learned in the languages of the East 
of 1,800 years ago, and learned in the customs and history of mankind 
and of the Church in those days, who is able to reconcile the state 
ments of one sacred author with those of another. 

The Church of England, both as the church of the nation and aa.@ 
portion of the Church Catholic, ought to arrange her affairs in such a 
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manner as to include in her communion the greatest number possible 
of those who are baptized, and who profess to believe the creeds which 
have been put forth by the Cicumenical Church, which the Athanasian 
Creed was not. 

The Church of England ought to be zealous to seek out and to rid 
herself of every unnecessary restriction upon devout opinion and 
practice. It ought to be very jealous to admit the least number of 
restrictions under the term necessary. Her weakness has been for 
the last two centuries, or more, in the fondness for restrictions and 
exclusiveness in her governing body and in the more busy members 
of her laity. It will be impossible for her to continue to occupy her 
present position as the religion established and endowed by the 
nation of England, if she persevere in this spirit and practice of 
restriction and exclusiveness. 

Every manner of worship, from the ornate and symbolic ritual of 
of St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster-square, or of St. Alban’s, Baldwin’s- 
gardens, or St. Mathias, Stoke Newington, or from the artistic choral 
services of St. Paul’s Cathedral, or Westminster Abbey, or St. Andrew’s, 
Wells-street, down to the intellectual religious exercise in most of the 
charches of Paddington, or the unadorned, bald, musicless worship con- 
ducted by theclergyman of themost ultra-Puritanand dismal disposition 
with the most depressing notions and narrow views abont Christianity | 
in some sparsely-furnished barn or loft, onght to be allowable in the | 
Charch of England ; because, as the national church, and as the Church 
Catholic, it is her mission in this land to draw all men unto Christ, 
and to build them up in Him; wherefore she should be all things to 
all men, that she might win some of every class of mind, and in every | 
set of educational, or rather worldly, circumstances.—I am, &c., 


EXPERIENCE, 
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No. XX VII—THE “ OPEN CHURCH” MOVEMENT. 


No. 1. 


Tne Open Church movement, under the auspices of the 
National Association for Promoting Freedom of Public Worship 


im the Church of England, is one of so much importance, and | 


is making such rapid strides, that the subject is deserving of 
separate and distinct treatment. 


churches, and, as far as practicable, to do away with the pew- 
system and pew-rents in new churches, trusting to the offertory | 
for sufficient funds for maintaining the edifice and defraying 
all the current expenses of divine worship. 

It is highly desirable that the laity of the Church should be 
familiarized with the arguments in favour of the abolition of 
pews and pew-rents in parish churches. Before we knew any- | 


| 
| 
The object of the Association is to throw open all parish | 
| 


thing of the Association, we had become fully persuaded that | 
the appropriation of pews in our parish churches was an obstacle | 
to the progress and advancement of the Church of England. | 


Let the metropolitan reader follow out the system in its results, 


as they may be seen in the parishes of St. George, Hanover- | 
square, St. Mary, Paddington, and, above all, in St. Mary | 


Abbott’s, Kensington. The latter parish is not quite so 
wealthy as the other two, but it is still one of the largest and 
richest of the metropolitan parishes. 
property in Kensington is estimated at upwards of half a 
million sterling. Yet the Church accommodation for the poor 
is upon the most limited and restricted scale, and the new 
churches, as they are built, do little or nothing towards sup- 


plying the deficiency. ‘The result is-lamentable, but can be no | 


matter for surprise. ‘The increasing numbers of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion, among the working population and the 
class of servants, has been greater than perhaps in any parish 
im England. The Nonconformists have also energetically 
turned their opportunities to account, and have drawn great 
mumbers of the neglected poor to their places of worship, 


When the present archdeacon was appointed, the Church | 


accommodation provided for this extensive and wealthy parish 
consisted of three churches and an unconsecrated chapel. 
There are now seventeen churches and chapels, affording 
accommodation for 19,640 persons. The whole population of 
the parish is about 60,000; and as, according to a writer in the 
Times, “ most of the churches and chapels are well attended, 
and have three, and the parish church four, services a day, it 
as evident that a large portion of all classes and descriptions 
capable of joining in pullic service must attend.” 

_ Two or three facts may, however, be added, which give a 
different complexion to this statement. The parish church of 
Kensington and its two chapels of ease, Christ Church and 
St. Paul’s, are supposed to contain altogether about 3,000 per- 
sons. Of these, independent of the school-seats, there are 
estimated to be less than two hundred seats which are free and 
unappropriated. Fortunately, the poor are not thrust out of 
all the other Kensington churches in the ratio in which they 
are excluded from the mother church and her two chapels of 


The annual value of | 


of accommodation for the poor. The church accommodation 
for them nowhere amounts to one-fourth of the whole, while 
the sittings appropriated to the poor are, in most cases, the 
most uncomfortable and the worst situated that can be found. 
What wonder, then, that the Nonconformists are powerful, or 
that the Roman Catholics are rapidly gaining ground ? Can the 
friends of the Church of England hear, with indifference, that 
at the present time more than two-thirds of the children of the 
working classes in the parish are under spiritual instruction 
from the Roman Catholics and Dissenters? The Oratorians 
alone have at least one thousand children in their schools! 

The evils and shortcomings of a system which bears such 
fruits may well dispose members of the Church to consider 
with candour the movement in favour of free and open 
churches. The essential question is, whether the new agitation 
would cure the defects of the present system without intro- 
ducing new and worse evils of its own. As a help towards 
the solution of the question, some account of the Association, 
its origin, and its promoters, may be not without value and 
interest. 

The National Association for Promoting Freedom of Public 
Worship in our churches is only of recent origin, yet its rise 
is involved in some little obscurity. Manchester, the birth- 
place of the great Anti-Corn-law League, and the seed-plot of so 
many reforms of all kinds—social, educational, and political— 
seems to have been the parent and nursing-mother of this new 
ecclesiastical movement. In the year 1850; a meeting was held 
in the great metropolis of cotton, at which there attended Mr, 


| Herford, the present hon. secretary of the association; Mr. 
| Henry Clarke, the present hon. secretary of the Liverpool and 


Birkenhead branch; and many other gentlemen of influence. 
The meeting was called to take steps to secure that the new 
church of St. Alban’s, Chetwood, should be perfectly free, 
without any appropriated sittings or pews whatever. The 
success of the promoters of this particular movement was 
complete, and in November of the same year a monthly journal 


| was started, ander the auspices of some of the gentlemen who 


attended the meeting for throwing open St. Alban’s. The 
new periodical, called The Church of the People, did not, although 
conducted with ability, meet with any great’ amount of 
success. Its advertisement columns, however, contained 
various appeals and prospectuses relating to the movement. 
The next phase of the agitation was the formation, in 1858, 
of a committee to organize a society, whose object should be 
“the abolition of the pew system in parish churches; the 
restoration of the common and equal rights of all parishioners 
to the full and free use of their parish church in public wor- 
ship ; the equal right of every man, rich or poor, to be visited 
‘in case of need) by an ordained Minister of the Church ; and, 
lastly, the equal right of every man, rich or poor, to give 
weekly, as God has prospered him, to the support of his 
Church and Ministry, by means of the appointed collections at 
the parish church.” ‘The promoters maintained that, as the 
parochial system is based upon these three rights, and the full 
exercise of these rights, by the people, is of the essence of the 


_ parochial system, it is a necessary consequence, in logic and 


ment to receive a report of the year’s proceedings. 


common sense as well as in law, that where the people’s paro- 
chial rights fail, all other so-called parochial rights fail also. 
The committee of the Association in the following year con- 
vened a general meeting of all persons interested in the move- 
The 
meeting was held in the Town Hall, Manchester, Jan. 18, 
1859. The report of the committee was so encouraging, the 
willingness of a large portion of the public to entertain the 


| question upon its merits had been so undeniably shown, and 


the meeting so heartily went with the committee in their agita- 
tion, that the permanence, if not the success, of the Association, 
may be said to have been thenceforward assured. ‘The com- 
mittee were enabled to announce at this meeting that the 


| experiment of the abolition of pews had been tried at Sudbury, 





ease; yet in all the churches there prevails a lamentable want 


in the church of the Rev. J. W. H. Molyneux, one of the hon. 
secs, of the committee, with complete success, and that corre- 
sponding committees for the same purpose had been organized 
at Worcester, Ipswich, Beccles, Yarmouth, Saxmundham, and 
other places. The report proceeded to describe the principles 
on which the committee proposed that the contemplated 
society should be based :— 


“We by no means advocate (they said) the non-endowment of 
churches, but we think it a grievous folly and injastice that the 
thousands of our working men (now through Divine Providence 
favourably disposed to our Church) should be left. to stand outside 
until some chance charity sball supply an endowment, whilst yor 
are earnest-minded priests willing to forego an endowment, 
whilst the incomes now yielded by endowments to so many —- veg 

= 


of clergy fall far short of what the voluntary otaciogs of 
sized congregation would be quite certain to produce. working 
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men of England rhaps, above all others, acquiesce in the 
justice of fhe piopaion that ‘the labourer is worthy of his hire,’ and 
these weekly contributions alone would, in many cases, far exceed the 
maximum endowment likely to be obtained. It is necessary to repeat 
that the committee are associated together for no visionary or 
Utopian purpose of obliterating the distinctions of society. They 
recommend no withdrawal of proprietary rights, no sudden nor 
violent disturbance of customary, though usurped occupation of pews. 
But they do not conceal from themselves that the disposition on the 
part of respectable families to appropriate the rightfully open area of 
the parish church for their own private convenience, to the necessary 
and palpable exclusion of the whole body of their less opulent 
neighbours, is lamentably prevalent in this country.” 


The result of the meeting was the reappointment of the 
general committee, with the addition of other members. The 
list comprised many gentlemen of high standing. The Hon. 
Colin Lindsay was elected president, and among the vice- 
presidents were the names of the Earl of Durham, Sir Stephen 
Glynne, Bart., Wm. Ewart, Esq., M.P., and Thomas Bazley, 
Esq., M.P. Four hon. secretaries were named, among whom was 
Mr. Edward Herford, the present hon. secretary of the Open 
Church Society. 

On the 29th January, 1861, a second annual meeting was 
held of the supporters to the movement. It was in every 
respect a most favotirable gathering, and satisfactorily proved | 
that the movement was rapidly gaining ground. Instead of | 
the six or eight towns named in the last report, in which 
influential local societies were established, the list now num- | 
bered fifty-three, and comprised some of the most important 
towns and cities in the kingdom, from Kendal in the north to 
the Isle of Wight in the south, and from Yarmouth in the 
east to Belfast and Down in the west. ‘The principal subject | 
of interest in the report was one of a local character—the | 





rebuilding or restoration of the parish church of Bowden, near | 
Manchester. The circumstances were especially quoted as | 
showing the injustice of the present pew system. The church- | 
warden of the restored church, which holds some 1,100 seats, 
received applications from parishioners for more than 3,000 
sittings. Of these, between 300 and 400 applications were 
either from the working classes or from very small tradesmen, 
for two sittings each. The whole of these applications were 
ignored. Strange to say, the Bishop gave his express sanction 
to the proceeding. At a public dinner given in honour of the 
re-opening of the church, the Bishop of Chester actually held 
this language :—“ There had been many difficulties in the way | 
of the opening, one of them being the assigning the seats to the 
different applicants. This had been done in the best manner | 
by five gentlemen who had his entire confidence.” The Bishop 
then expressed a strong hope that the poor would be provided 
with a separate building, if there was not room in the parish | 
church. “ They could not have God’s blessing if they built a 
very large and handsome church for themselves and families” 
(he “ piously” added), “unless they also endeavoured, out of 
their superfluity, to take care there was some humbler place of 
worship, some licensed schoolroom, where the poor might have 
the Gospel preached to them”! 

Is this Episcopal religion? We deny that it is the religion 
of the Church of England. We are certain it is not the | 
religion of the Bible. ‘The rich and poor meet TOGETHER. 
The Lord is the maker of them all.” For rich and well- 
dressed parishioners—decorated and imposing architecture, and 
full choral services! For the poor—a barn, a licensed school- 
room, a mean, poverty-stricken church, “ some humbler place 
of worship”! In what canon or article of the Church is it 
written that the poor are to be hustled out of the parish church 
when it is “restored,” and consigned to some shabby and un- 
known provision in the distant future? Yet here we had a 
bishop aiding and abetting the thrusting out of God’s poor 
from the parish church, and promising the respectable and 
well-to-do classes God’s blessing and the approval of a good 
conscience if they will only provide a licensed school-room 
where the poor may worship by themselves! Is this the 
Christianity of our modern bishops, and was the late Bishop 
of Chester one of those prelates who claim for the Church of 
England the proud, if not true, title of “the Poor Man’s 
Church” P 

Daring the following year, a change took place in the organi- 
zation of the Society. A wider scope was given to its aims 
and operations, and a change in its designation was deemed 
desirable. Instead of a “General Committee on the Pew 
System,” we now heard of the “National Association for 
Promoting Freedom of Religious Worship.” The Churcli of the 
People, as a monthly periodical, was started on a more enlarged 
scale, and in w short time obtained a considerable circulation, 
which it fully maintains to the present time. It promulgates 
the views of tue Society, reports new additions to the number 


of “ open churches,” and otherwise records the proceedings of 
the movement. It also publishes able and original papers on 
Church matters. The first meeting of the Association under 
its new name was held in the Town Hall, Manchester, 
January 22, 1862. The report entered at length upon the 
reasons which had induced the general committee to decide on 
the change of name and enlargement of the operations of the 
Society. The principal aim and objects of the Society, how- 
ever, were to continue as heretofore, namely :— 

1. To make known the evils of the pew system. 

2. To maintain the fundamental principle of the parochial 
system—the free use in common by all parishioners of their 
parish church. . 

3. To prevent the violation of the parochial system by the 
sale and renting of pews in new churches. 

4. To restore the parochial system where practicable in 
churches at present existing; and 

5. To encourage the adoption of the weekly offertory. 

The hand of fellowship was freely held out in the report to 
Protestants of all denominations :— 


** If the National Church has failed to provide the necessary means 
of public worship and instruction for her children, is there any just 
ground for surprise or complaint in that they have endeavoured to 
supply her defences and have sought, with their Bible in band and 
guided by teachers of their own choosing, to frame a Christianity for 
themselves? If it be granted that union is an essential element of 
true Christianity, that there is for it a growing desire on the part of 
the present generation, and that many who are now separated from 
the National Church are kept out of her pale more by physical 
hindrances than from any wish or determination, it follows as a neces- 
gary consequence that whatever tends to the removal of such 
hindrances must help to promote that unity among Christians, that 
divine love one to another which was to be the test by which all men 


| should kuow a true disciple.” 


The report of the committee was unanimously adopted by a 
very numerous meeting, and the present National Association 
for Promoting Freedom of Worship has from that day gone on 
increasing in strength and influence. At present there is 
hardly a town of any importance in England and Wales, with 
the exception of the cathedral city of Winchester, im which 
one or more churches have not abolished the pew system 
and adopted the offertory as a source of revenue. That the 
association may conduct their agitation occasionally with more 
zeal than discretion, is possible. It must be admitted, however, 
that they have done an immense amount of good, and a vast 


' deal more is before them to accomplish. Apart from the 


eyesore and scandal of filling the area of a handsome church 
with square pews, there are many abuses which loudly call for 
interference and reformation, as well in our parish churches as. 
in many of those built under Sir Robert Peel’s Act. Even in 
old parishes, where the parish church has been either wholly 
rebuilt or partially restored out of funds subscribed by the 
Church public at large, by far the greater portion of the seats 
are appropriated by a small minority of the parishioners to 
the exclusion of the remainder. The Association go still 


further. They state that, in all the new churches which have 


been erected by ecclesiastical authorities into “ parish churches,” 
and nominally serving for the free use of the parishioners in 
common, all the seats are not only appropriated, but let for 
rents, except perhaps a third or a fourth part, which are partly 
occupied by Sunday-school children, are placed inconveniently 
for hearing, and are always invidiously distinguished from the 
rented pews. They further assert fhat in the new parish 
churches built under Sir Robert Peel’s Act, and endowed with 
£150 a year of the public money, on condition of being free 
from pew-rents, from two-thirds to five-sixths of all the pews 
are appropriated and Jet for rents, instead of being for the 
common benefit ofall! Has the Church of England no officers 
whose duty it is to see that the law is not violated to the 
injury of the poor? 

We have by no means exhausted the grievances set forth by 
the Association which demand the attention of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Certain new churches, they state, are built by 
individual munificence, and others are raised by a public 
canvass for subscriptions, on the express ground of the spiritual 
destitution of the neighbourhood, and the duty of providing for 
the people at large the means of public worship. Church- 
building societies make grants in aid of the funds on the dis- 
tinct engagement that one-third, one-half, and in some cases 
two-thirds, of the sittings shall be left free and unappropriated. 
Yet the positive pledges of churchwardens, building committees, 
and others, are disregarded. It is generally found that the free 
seats are tacitly assigned to persons attending regularly, and 
that each occupier is expected to pay what is termed a nominal 
rent, varying from one shilling to two shillings a quarter for 


_ each sitting! As the demand for pews increases to the full 
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scale of £5 and £10 a pew, the free sittings are removed to the 
most inconvenient places in the galleries, and to other parts of 
the church which are found to be wnlettable. All this is done, 
the Association affirm, sometimes with and sometimes without 
the permission of the ecclesiastical authorities, and sometimes 
by virtue of faculties and commissions.- It is done with the 
direct sanction and procurement of those whose special function 
it is to protect the interests of the whole body of the parishioners. 
And thus, in a matter purely religious, a perversion of a public 
trust and of public and parochial property is perpetrated with 
the most unblushing impunity. In other cases, it is asserted 
that in many of the new “ parish churches” the exclusive right 
of the parishioners to regular attendance at the parish church 
has been abrogated, non-parishioners being allowed to take 
seats and pay pew-rents on the same footing as parishioners. 
In such cases the congregation largely consists of persons who 
have no right whatever to occupy their seats. 

The opponents of the new Association have been many, and 
number among them some men of talent and influence. In the 
year 1860, the Rev. Dr. Goulburn, Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Paddington, a clergyman greatly esteemed, entered the field 
against the Association. In a speech delivered on the occasion 
of laying the first stone of the new church of St. Michael’s, at 
Paddington, Dr. Goulburn strongly condemned the theory of 
the non-appropriation of seats, and the principle of reliance 
upon the offertory :— 


“If the seats [he said] are unappropriated as well as free, you will 
not be able to prevent non-parishioners thrusting themselves in. 
People in the neighbouring parishes will say,‘ There is a well-appointed 
service, nice singing, and good preaching at St. Michael’s, and I am 
told all the seats are unappropriated ; therefore, I will go there very 
early, and secure a seat.’ This would defeat an end, which is to 
provide accommodation, not for London generally, but for those 
fellow-parishioners of our own, whose means will not allow them to 
pay for it. I wish to recognise the doctrine that every man, rich or 
poor, has a right to a seat in his parish church in preference to those 
who are non-parishioners, if he will come in decent time and claim it. I 
should propose that a large majority should be appropriated to those 
who applied for them, free from all pew-rent, on the condition they 
should be there before the service commenced, if not, their seats should 
be occupied by those who applied for them.” 


The plan of the Rev. Doctor seems open to little objection 
even from the promoters of the open church movement them- 
selves; but all their opponents have not been equally moderate 
and conciliatory. The Rev. E. Boteler Chalmer, Incumbent 
of St. Matthew’s, Salford, would appear—from a report of a 
meeting of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, held at Liverpool 
in the spring of 1861—to be strongly antagonistic to the 
abolition of pew-rents and the substitution of the offertory. 


free; for the other 600, pew-rents were demanded :— 


“Tt was wrong,” he said, “to imagine that the working man was 
_ in a tempest of wrat 


not willing to pay pew-rent. He had 8,000 men in his parish, not one of 
whom, except a surgeon and one other exception, was above the rank 
of a factory-operative, and he therefore might claim to know some- 
thing of the feelings of the working man. He found the working 
men quite willing to pay for their sittings when they could afford it, 
and they gave a great deal less trouble in the collection of the pew- 
rent than the rich. The endowment of his church was only £30 
@ year, less banker’s interest, and he was therefore in that most 
unamiable position of being dependent on pew-rents. He would 
rather have pew-rents than rob the poor man of his offertory, which 
he understood was given for tho poor. Rather than submit to gain 
my living by the offertory [said Mr. Chalmers in conclusion}, I would 
follow the example of the Apostle Paul, and turn tent-maker in the 
week, rather than take my salary from the poor-box.” 


This speech, which was much applauded by the meeting, 
gave rise to a somewhat angry correspondence. That part of 
Mr. Chalmers’s speech which spoke against robbing the poor- 
box and taking his salary from the poor man’s offertory, was 
indignantly commented on by a member of the Association :— 


* You were wrong,” said the writer, “‘ to impute to a brother clergy- 
man, the laborious and self-denying incumbent of St. Alban’s, 
Strangways, that he receives his salary from the offertory which you 
understand was ‘given for the poor. You have had ample and 
repeated opportunities of knowing—1. That it is by distinctly 
explained and universally acknowledged pre-arrangement that the St. 
Alban’s offertory is not appropriated exclusively to the poor, but to 
* other pious and charitable uses as well.’ 2. That, as in primitive 
times, one-third of the collections goes to the clergyman: and 3. That 
in almost every church in Manchester, where the offertory is collected, 
the same distribution is observed as is practised at St. Alban’s.” 


Many other powerful antagonists have controverted the 
new theory of maintaining the church by means of the offer- 
tory. Among the most powerful of the reasons they adduce 
are the following :— 

1. That it would be insufficient in amount. 

2. Uncertain in revenue. 


| with piety and zeal. 














3. Inconsistent with the independence of the minister. 

4. It would not be spiritually beneficial to the people. 

5. That the offertory is the expedient of a party. 

In answer to the last objection, the supporters of the Asso- 
ciation say that the “party ” to blame are those who will not 
adopt the offertory. The offertory was indeed revived under the 
auspices of the so-called High Church party ; but so were archi- 
tecture and church music. The Evangelical party have adopted 
these because they found them true and beautiful, and there 
could be as little objection to their adopting the offertory. The 
system under another name is rapidly spreading among Non- 
conformists, and certainly they cannot be accused of any 
tendency to coalesce with the High Church party. 

To the plea of uncertainty and insufficiency of revenue, the 
Association reply that the offertory may be a precarious source of 
supply if the whole Church system be not properly worked. Itis 
scarcely possible, they admit, to have a successful offertory in a 
church that is closed all the week, or fitted with pews; or 
where the clergyman is lukewarm, and the services are care- 
lessly conducted. But where the full Church system is honestly 
and truthfully worked, there it is logical to expect a flourishing 
offertory, and the onws of proving it to be precarious lies with 
its opponents. When the offertory has been tried, an increase 
of revenue has in almost every instance been the result. 

We pause here to inquire in how many parishes of England 
and Wales the conditions of success above laid down are at 
present to be found. The Church must not be closed on week 
days; it must not be fitted with pews. The clergyman must 
not be lukewarm; and the services must be conducted 
We cannot affirm that the conditions are 
unreasonable ; but in what proportion of parishes is our Church 
system, according to this theory, properly worked out? In 
one parish out of a hundred P 

As to the plea that the offertory system is not spiritually 
beneficial to the people, the Association maintain that it is 
simply absurd. In order to establish the offertory on a sound 
basis, the services of the Church, without being lengthened, would 
be more numerous, and the relations between a zealous minister 
and his congregation would become more perfect and intimate. 
How such a result could prove prejudicial to the spiritual 
welfare of the flock, it would indeed be difficult to imagine. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 
Mr. Cures ReApe’s well-meaning, but very unreal and stagey, 


He told the meeting that in his church 600 of the sittings were | drama, “It is Never too Late to Mend,” was produced at 


Princess’s Theatre on Wednesday night, with very qualified success, 
The second act, which is founded ona blue-book describing some old 
abuses of prison discipline at Birmingham, was unequivocally damned 
h such as is seldom—and perhaps too seldom— 
seen within the walls of a London theatre. Anything more un- 
dramatic, more repulsive, and more in the way of the main story of 
the piece could hardly have been put upon the stage. Inferior 
dramatists too often make the common mistake of supposing 
that what has really happened in life can be represented on the 
stage ; but Mr. Reade’s cleverness and dramatic experience ought 
to have saved him from this mistake. The theatre is not the 
place in which to set up as a reformer of social abuses by 
putting most uninteresting puppets before the public, and making 
them talk bad leading articles in Meg dismal situations. - 
thing like an ex parte statement on debateable topics can y 
turn the theatre, for the time being, into a “ discussion forum; 
and this undesirable result was obtained on Wednesday 
night during the performance of the second and unnecessarily 
gloomy and brutal act of the drama. Mr. Vining was loudly 
called upon to apologize for putting such a series of scenes upon 
the stage, and he could only reply that they had been received 
with patience at several country theatres. Foremost am 
his challengers was Mr. F. G. Tomlins—usually one of 
fairest, and certainly one of the most experienced, critics 
on the London press. Generally we object to any expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of gentlemen sent to form an 
impartial judgment on any drama; but critics, after all, are human, 
and can only tolerate a certain amount of provocation. Mr. Vining’s 
reply was sensible and courageous, but he evidently laboured 
under the impression that the house was half full of orders, and 
that the “free-list” had no right to object to anything. He 
explained at a later period of the evening that he made an excep- 
tion with regard to the press, but every newspaper man of any , 
feeling must have felt that this apology only drew attention to an 
insult, As long as newspapers makiog from five to fifty thousand 
a year net profit will place their representatives at the Bon 4 
of managers for the paltry consideration of t venty-five i 
a year, so long will those representatives be open to insults of this 
kind. Many managers treat writers for the press as friends 
gratlonan 5 but generally public critics at theatres are feared and 
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“ It is Never too Late to Mend” is a very poor, unreal London 
Journal story ; drawn from no observation of life, and as badly 
constructed as it can possibly be for the stage. The acting at the 
Princess’s, with the exception of Mr. Vining’s Robinson, and Mr. 
Dominick Murray’s Crawley, does nothing for the drama but 
vulgarize it. The scenery is elaborate, and worthy of a better play. 
Whether Mr. Vining will reap a profit for his liberal and almost 
extravagant outlay, it is impossible to say; but the performance of 
the drama at a West-end theatre can only injure the well-earned 
reputation of a clever, conscientious, and popular English writer, 
like Mr. Charles Reade, without reforming any existing abuse that 
requires reformation. ‘The first, third, and fourth acts of the play 
form a very disjointed and uninteresting domestic drama-——stagey 
to the backbone ; and the second act very inartistically exposes a 
state of things which almost belongs as much to the past as the 
enormities of old Bedlam. 








Tue Art-JourNAL ror OcToBER contains two well-executed line 
engravings, by Mr. W. Greatbach, from the Jate Mr. Augustus Egg’s 
companion pictures, “The Life of Buckingham” and “The Death of 
Buckingham ”—two very admirable works, here worthily reproduced. 
The other steel plate is by Mr. W. B. Cooke, from Tarner’s “ Brightling 
Observatory, from Rosehill Park’’—a delicious view from the rich and 
breezy South Downs. Karl Piloty, “the Realist,” is the subject this 
month of Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson’s criticisms on “ Modern’ 
German Painters.” The woodcuts taken from his works are— Nero 
amid the Ruins of Rome,” “ The Nurse,” and “ The Death of Wallen- 
stein:” all in the austere German manner. ‘The literary contents 
include the First Part of a series of articles by the Rev. E. L. Cutts 
on “ Ecclesiastical Art-Manufactures,” a continuation of Dr. Crace 
Calvert's treatise on “ Recent Scientific Aids to Art,” a paper by Mr. 
Llewellyn Jewitt on “ Leeds Pottery,” and a biographical and critical 
account, by Mr. S.C. Hall, of Leigh Hunt, giving a very genial, 
and for the most part a very truthful, picture of that delightful 
critic, essayist, and poet, together with four illustrations—a portrait 
of the author, from the painting by Mr. Lawrence, and three charming 
views, representing Leigh Hunt’s birthplace at Southgate, Middlesex, 
his cottage in the Vale of Health, Hampstead, where, between forty 
and fifty years ago, most of the wits and poets of the time used to 
congregate, and the house at Putney where he died, in August, 1859. 
We agree with Mr. Hall in thinking it ‘“‘a reproach to all who knew 
him, and to all who have read, admired, and loved his many works,” 
that there should be as yet no monument over his grave at Kensal 
Green. “It will gratify me much,” continues Mr. Hall, * if I can 
obtain contributions for that purpose, in addition to my own. A large 
sum is by no means requisite. Such a monument as Leigh Hunt 
would desire should be unassuming and unpretending as was his career 
in letters; and if I am so happy as to receive responses to this 
invitation, I will set about the work.” 








SCIENCE. 





Muvca as photography has already achieved for science and the 
arts, it promises to effect still more. A recent discovery bids fair to 
supply us with a perfect means of transferring the sun-picture to 
the copper plate. It is true that other processes for this purpose 





the infant deaths are taken at the old rate, all those under twenty 
years of age, have decreased by nearly ten per cent. Taking the 
deaths from fever, and all zymotic diseases alone, the decrease is 
respectively from 6'1 to 3°1 per cent., and from 22°5 per cent. to 
17'2 per cent., taking from the year 1845, and including the two 
unhealthy seasons of 1863-4. 

Mr. Henry J. Church, in advocating the employment of carbolic 
acid as a disinfectant during the prevalence of the cattle-plague, 
suggests that it will be found a good plan to wash the entire wood- 
work of the cow-shed with a solution of this substance, and this 
not once only, but every two or three days. By these means the 
surrounding air will be impregnated with the acid, and the chances 
of infection considerably lessened. It is not improbable that car- 
bolic acid administered in small doses—a teaspoonful in a pint of 
warm water, frequently repeated—to the animal already stricken 
by the disease, might be productive of beneficial results. At any 
rate, considering that no specific has as yet been discovered, it is 
worth a trial; and, although it may fail to save the life of the 
animal, it may yet very possibly render the carcass and excrement 
of such animal much less likely to be the means of infecting others. 
The advantages of carbolic acid as a disinfectant may thus be 
summed up :—It is signally and instantaneously effective ; it does 
not stain or burn when mixed with a proper proportion of water ; 
its odour, although peculiar, is. by no means disagreable ; and, 
lastly, it is by far the cheapest disinfectant known—twenty gallons 
of strong fluid costing only 2s. Mr. Church suggests that it should 
be used to purify filthy rivers, such, for example, as the Cam in 
its present state. 6 

At a late meeting of the French Academy, a very a ng 
botanical phenomenon was recorded by M. A. Trécul. This bota- 
nist has found that in certain cases curious minute plants are 
developed within the cells of others, especially in those cases where 
starch granules are present. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 





Tue directors of the Bank of England, at their weekly court on 
Thursday, raised the minimum rate of discount from 5 per cent., at 
which it was fixed as recently as Monday last, to 6. The discount 
establishments now allow 4} per cent. for money at call, five to seven 
days’ notice, and 5} at fourteen days’ notice, showing an advance of 
} to 2 per cent. The joint stock banks now give 44 per cent. for 
money on deposit, being only } per cent. higher. The London and 
Westminster. however, allow only 3} per cent. for sams below £500. 

The quotation of gold at Paris is about 3 per mille premium, and the 
short exchange on London is 25°22} per £1 sterling. On comparing 
these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce 
for standard gold, it appears that gold is nearly 1-10th per cent. 
dearer in Paris than in London. 

By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 428 per mark, and 
the short exchange on London is 13°6} per £1 sterling. Standard 
gold at the English Mint price is, therefore, at about the same price 
in London end Hamburg. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at sixty 
days’ sight is 109} to 109§ percent. At this rate there is no profit 


_ on the importation of gold from the United States. 


have already been devised, but it is equally certain that none of | 
them have been capable of giving to the plate those half-tones | 


which are so accurately rendered in the photograph. The new 
method, however, which we owe to the researches of Mr. Walter 
Woodbury, of Manchester, seems likely to accomplish all that 
can be desired. In some of his late inquiries, Mr. Woodbury 


observed that gelatine when dissolved in hot water, mixed with | 


bichromate of ammonia, dried and exposed to the action of light, 
becomes insoluble—a result due to the decomposition of the 
alkaline salt and the liberation of the chromic acid. From this 
fact it appeared evident to the operator that a coat of the 
bichromated gelatine exposed on a plate glass, beneath a negative, 
to the action of light, would, when acted on by hot water, 
be dissolved away in those places unhardened by light, and would 
thus —— & positive image in relief. Utilizing these phenomena, 
Mr. Woodbury has devised the new process of photo-engraving. 
This process is briefly as follows:—A plate of talc, which is 
attached temporarily to one of glass, is coated with a solution of 
gelatine and bichromate of ammonia, and is exposed beneath a 
negative to the influence of sun-light. After a sufficient exposure, 
it is submitted to the action of hot water, which, by removing 
those portions of gelatine which have not been exposed, leaves 
an image in relief. By the process of electrotyping, copper is 
deposited in the gelatinous cast, and thus is produced a negative 
in metal of the original object photographed. From the copper 
the prints are worked off in a peculiar ink, which is prepared 
y mixing, in certain proportions, gelatine and some black or 
other colcured pigment. Mr. Woodbury calculates that, with three 
or four “ presses” going, these mechanically-printed photographs 
could be produced at the rate of 120 per hour. 


In Colonial Government securities, Canada 6 per Cents. (Jan. and 
July, 1877-84) were dealt in at 97}; 5 per Cents., 835 4; New 
South Wales 5 per Cents. (1888-92), 902; Queensland 6 per Cents., 
102}; Victoria 6 per Cents. (April and October), 105? 64 ex diy. 

In the foreign market the transactions have been unimportant. The 
new Brazilian Loan has declined, and is called 3¢ i pies ~Parkish 
Consolidés were flat at 49}, but the 5 per Cents. slightly i ed. 
Mexican declined } per cent. Spavish Passives and Certificates were a 
shade firmer. Greek remained quiet. Egyptian, Portuguese, Russian, 
and other stocks were generally steady. United States securities were 
firm, with a fair demand. 

The shares of the financial companies are not much inquired for, 
General Credit and Crédit Foncier and Mobilier were rather flatter. 
The closing quotations were as follows :—International Financial, 14 
to } prem. ; General Credit, 1{ to 2} prem.; London Financial, 8 to } 
prem. ; Imperial Mercantile Credit, 2 to } prem.; Crédit Foncier and 
Mobilier, 44 to 4 prem. 

The biddings for bills on India took place on Wednesday at the 
Bank of England. The proportions allotted were—to Calcutta, 
Rs. 10,27,000; to Madras, Rs. 2,40,000; and to Bombay, Re. 8,00,000. 
The minimum prices were fixed at 1s. 114d. on Calcutta and Madras, 
and 1s.11{d.on Bombay. Tenders on Calcuttaand Madras at 1s. 114d. 
will receive in full, and on Bombay at 2s. about 29 per cent.; above 
these prices in full. 

The holders of American bonds, stocks, and shares whereon the 
coupons interest or dividends are now in arrear, arising from the 
Jate war or other causes, are invited to attend a meeting at the 
London Tavern on Tuesday next, to take into consideration the 
position of the securities, and appoint a committee to protect the 
common interest. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Crédit Foncier and. Mobilier of 


_ England will be held at the London Tavern on Tuesday, the 24th 


The Local Government Act, which relates to sanitary matters, ap- | 
pears to have worked well in Croydon. Ina pamphlet which has been | 


recently published, Dr. Westall thus sums up the results attained 
in this suburb :—A large decrease of sickness, especialiy among 
the poorer classes ; a very large increase of population ; the birth 
rate increased from 2°91 to 3°14 per cent., and the deaths decreased 
from 2°366 to 1°845 in the thousand—showing a saving of above 
two hundred lives sp annum. Excepting in extreme infancy, the 
average deaths at all ages have materially decreased. Even when 


instant, for the purpose of receiving the directors’ and auditors’ report 
and balance-sheet,.and for declaring a dividend. 


It has been mentiofed that a loan was in contemplation for the 


State of Massachusetts. It appears that the amount, £424,000 


sterling, is being privately subscribed in London. The loan takes 
the form ofa 5 per cent. stock, issued at 75, with dividends payable 


_in London in May and November, and with a sinking fund of 3 


per cent. 


At Hamburg and Berlin the rate of discount has been raised to 6 
per cent. . 
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REVISWS <~-F BOOKS, 


THE LIFE OF CLARE.* 


THz poet Clare, who died in the spring of last year, has happily 
not been allowed to pass from the memory of the public for want 
of a biographer. His title to the honour which Mr. Martin has 
now conferred needs no justification to the readers of English rural 
poetry. His merits were long since tried at the bar of a confessedly 
poetical generation, and the verdict pronounced by the contempo- 


raries of Scott, Byron, and Coleridge, has been more recently | 


endorsed by the editors of the handbooks to our standard litera- 
ture. It was in the year 1820 that a volume of “ Poems, Descrip- 
tive of Rural Life and Scenery, by John Clare, a Northamptonshire 
Peasant,” was received with a criticism from William Gifford in 
the Quarterly Review, which at once made this young day-labourer 
honourably famous. The reviewer's praise of the poems was, it 
must be remarked, in no degree borrowed from the meritorious 
persistence of the poet under circumstances of great disadvantage, 
as regards the more recognised means of education. The com- 
parative straits in which Clare’s verses were produced, received, 
indeed, an adequate, though a just, recognition ; but the intrinsic 
character of the poetry was none the less carefully discriminated. 
The review was the precursor of such a reception from society at 


large as might well disturb the balance of the young peasant’s | 


mind, and suggest strange visions of the future to one of such 
delicate sensibilities, and of a career already painfully characterized 
by bodily privation and hardship. The reading public, with the 
obvious precedents of Chatterton, Bloomfield, and Burns, in their 
remembrance, began to rank him amongst the foremost of our 
uneducated poets, and to add a contrast to the parallel by prophe- 
sying the happier future of the new favourite. At the evening 
parties to which he was invited, he received the attentions of Cole- 
ridge, De Quincey, and Charles Lamb; and Mr. Martin now 
revives the fact that Rossini set his verses to music, and that 
Madame Vestris recited them before fashionable audiences. It is 
in the transition from this flattering but treacherous elevation, and 
the gradual descent to the actual goal which Clare at length 
reached, that the more impressive though melancholy incidents of 
the biography consist. No shadow of the settled gloom which 
eventually clouded Clare’s manhood was yet visible in the vista 


which so naturally opened before him as the sanguine and blissful | 


uest of London’s polite and lettered circles. ‘The level of pro- 
onged despair to which, nevertheless, his life slowly and painfully 
gravitated, and in comparison with which his early days of honour 
and prosperity appeared afterwards like a dream, is best told in his 


own pathetic language. In lines which were written in a lucid | 


interval, during the latter part of his incarceration in the North- 
amptonshire Lunatic Asylum, he thus pictures the reality of the 
lot which ultimately awaited him :— 


“T am! 


* Tam! yet what I am none cares or knows; 
My friends forsake me like a mem’ry lost : 
I am the self-cousumer of my woes, 
They rise and vanish in oblivious host, 
Like shades in love and death’s oblivion tost ; 
And yet I am—and live with shadows lost. 


**Into the nothingness of scorn and noise; 
Into the living sea of waking dreams, 
Where there is neither sense of life nor joys, 
But the vast shipwreck of my life’s esteem ; 
And e’en the dearest—that I loved the best— 
Are strange !—nay, rather stranger than the rest. 


#* # # * * “% 
“T long for scenes where man has never trod, 
A place where woman never smiled or wept, 
There to abide with my Creator, God, 
And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept ; 
Untroubling and untroubled where | lie, 
The grass below—above, the vaulted sky.” 


It will thus be seen that the moralist, as well as the poet, has an 
interest in the life of Clare ; and it is, doubtless, well that society 
should know something of the cost, in some instances, of the 
luxury which diverts human cares, quickens the sensibilities, and 
heightens the sense of the beauties of external nature. 

he career of Clare, as hitherto given in outline to the world, 
has raised the suspicion that it affords another signal instance 
of the fickleness and ingratitude of the public towards men of 
genius and merit. This appears to be the moral of the memoirs 
now under consideration. It may at once be admitted that the 
biography abounds with valid appeals to our admiration and 
sympathy, and at the same time with evidence so painfully 
cireumstantial of the deplorable sufferings endured by the poet, 
as to dispose the reader to give Mr. Martin the full benefit of the 
data that can be claimed for his theory. The untoward circum- 
stances of Clare’s early life, his persistent efforts at self-education, 
and the honourable recognition of his merits which he ultimately 
won from the public-—all bespeak the favour and indulgence of 
the reader. Clare was born in an agricultural pauper’s home. 
His bodily nurture was of that kind which could be bestowed in 
the family of a field-labourer receiving purish relief at the close of 





* The Life of John Clare. By Frederick Martin. London and Cambridge: 
Maemillan & Co. 


the last century. The narrow, low hut in which he was reared, 
and which was broken up into compartments for four families, was 
situate in a gloomy plain, covered with stagnant pools, and 
generally overhung with mists. Nature, he tells us, first greeted 
his eyes in the aspect of 


“Swamps of wild rush-beds and slough’s squashy traces; 
Grounds of rough fallows with thistle and weed ; 
Flats and low valleys of king-cups and daisies.” 





He left the vil!age dame-school at six years of age in order to 
augment the family income by work in the fields. His parents, 
with a pardonable distrust of the uses of poetry, discouraged and 
resented the rhyming propensities of their son, and exhorted him 
to be content with the plough. His education, or rather the 
miscellaneous literature by which he nourished and stimulated his 
muse, and acquainted himself with the forms of verse, was 
obtained, for the most part, by accident or stealth, and at such 
leisure intervals as cow-herding or lime-burning for a livelihood 
would allow. The spurns he received from the unworthy, accom- 
panied by his own misgivings, were many and poignant before his 
verses, written on dirty scraps of coarse paper, full of bad spelling, 
and without a note of punctuation, came at length under the 
notice of a discerning publisher. What were the merits of the 
poems produced by this unlettered young peasant may be inferred 
from some promising and characteristic lines addressed to the 
Glowworm :— 


*T delight 
To rest my weary bones from labour free, 
In lone spots, out of hearing, out of sight ; 
To sigh day’s smothered pains; and pause on thee, 
Bedecking dangling brier and ivied tree, 
Or diamonds tipping on the grassy spear : 
Thy pale-faced glimmering light I love to see, 
Gilding and glistering in the dewdrop near : 
O still hour’s mate! my easing heart sobs free, 
While tiny bents low bend with many an added tear.” 


In spite, however, of the fair repute which Clare’s successive 
works enjoyed, his private life, after a few years from the publica- 
tion of his earliest volume, and up to the date of his confinement 

| amongst the insane, was an experience not only of mental dis- 
appointment and unrealized hopes of social elevation, but of actual 
bodily destitution. For the fifteen years preceding his first out- 
| break of insanity, he suffered miserably from pecuniary straits, 
which were aggravated by increasing domestic burdens, and a futile 
alternation between literature and farm-labour as the means of 
a livelihood. The springs of hope and energy gradually became 
exhausted, and at length it could be said of him as of Hamlet— 


| ** He, repulsed, 
| Fell into sadness, then into a fast, 
| Thence to a watch, thence into a weakness, 


Thence to a lightness; and, by this declension, 
Into the madness wherein now he raves.” 


He was placed in the private asylum of Dr. Reed, of Fairmead 
House, Epping Forest. In the year 1841 he managed to escape, 
after four years’ seclusion ; but, as it proved, only to fall into a 
renewed and life-long confinement. After a few weeks of reunion 
with his family, he was consigned to the Northamptonshire Lunatic 
Asylum, where he died in the month of May, 1864, after twenty- 
two years’ incarceration, in the seventy-second year of his age. 

A tale so replete with appeals to our commiseration may not un- 
naturally excite in other minds than the biographer’s the ao of 
a generous resentment. To some readers, Christopher North’s 
retort upon the English public of the charge which been laid 
to the countrymen of Burns may appear to be justified by the: 
spectacle of so much suffering, ending in the wreck and waste of a 
sensitive and capacious nature. But it is, we think, exceedingly 
difficult to form such an estimate of Clare’s case as would fairly 
apportion between the poet and his patrons the respective d 
| of responsibility for the failures and miseries which Mr. Martin 
| recounts. There can be no doubt that less meritorious and indi- 
| gent men have received.a happier dispensation than Clare, not only 

from society, but from the State itself. But it is, we think, some- 
what unfair to the public to ignore the peculiarly problematic form 
of life which men of Clare’s origin and genius seem unhappily destined 
to create for themselves. It should also be remembered that a perma- ~ 
nent provision—the adequacy of which is of course open to question 
—was really made for the poet by his patrons. Shortly after the issue 
of the “Descriptive Poems,” in 1821, Clare found himself endowed 
with anannuity of £45 perannum, principally subscribed in his native 
county. This sum, says the biographer, exceeded the poet’s average 
earnings as a day-labourer. But itis also to be mentioned that there 
wereaspects of poor Clare’s temperament and character which almost 
invited misfortune. According to Mr. Martin, he was lamentably 
| deficient in the moral taste which was n to retain his many 
excellent friends. It is unfortunately characteristic of his weak- 
ness that, upon one occasion, forgetting his own conjugal obliga- 
tions, he wrote love-verses to the wife of Cary, and that he excused 
himself to his hgyst—the learned translator—on the plea that he 
had mistaken Mrs, Cary for her daughter. We willingly pass over 
other unpleasant incidents upon which the biographer, with a 
singular disregard for the memory of his late friend, seems to us to 
have been gratuitously communicative. We prefer to take leave of 
this true poet and much suffering man with feelings of admiration, . 
mingled with the s ncerest pity that he should have had to fight 


_ at such fearful odds in so remarkable a struggle for life. 
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For a critical estimate of Clare’s verses, perhaps the article in 
Messrs. Chambers’s useful “ Cyclopedia of English Literature” is 
the most ample and satisfactory. The article in Knight's “ Bio- 
graphical Cyclopedia” may also be referred to, as well as the 
notices in our lesser literary handbooks, by those who may be 
disappointed in Mr. Martin’s abstention from a critical treatment 
of his subject. 








CAN YOU FORGIVE HER?* 


Ir is needless to observe that “ Can you Forgive Her?” is most 
interesting, when we say that Mr. Trollope is the author of it. His 
power of writing about every-day people and every-day things, in 
a way which fastens the attention and never wearies, is unsur- 

This is the more surprising, when we remember how 
constantly he is doing it. No sooner is one book finished than 
another is begun ; indeed, we often have two claimants at a time 
bidding for our notice. Yet he never makes us feel that he has 
really said all he has to say, and is only writing because it pays. 
He never displays that feebleness of age manifested by so many 


who used to charm us, which tries to cover poverty of conception | 


by extravagance of action. He knows the upper strata of English 
middle-class society well; he gives us pleasant meetings with 
people whom we have known all our lives long. They neither say 


nor do anything very wonderful ; we should be surprised if they | 


did, and we like them all the better because they do not. How 
we are to reconcile Mr. Trollope’s popularity with the love, so 
passionate just now, for what is called sensational literature, is a 

uestion which can only be answered in a way creditable alike to 


r. Trollope and his readers. His power is his perfect naturalness, | 


and we turn to him from some whom we could name, as we turn 
from a picture by Martin to some sweet morsel of Copley Fielding, 
or from the brigands of Salvator to the cornfields of Linnell. Mr. 
Trollope’s popularity is an evidence of the fundamental healthiness 
of English feeling. 

And yet his virtue is sometimes his fault. He is, if we may say 


so, too natural. He seems to despise plot ; at any rate, he seldom, | 


if ever, attempts it. His works therefore lack unity ; the individual 
characters are infinitely better than the drama, considered asa 
whole ; the portraits are perfect, but it is only the frame which 
gives oneness to the picture. The consequence is that he is often 
at a loss to know what to do with some of the people he has brought 
into existence. The deus ex machind has to be called in to assist 
him ; and, as the helping deity usually disdains the shroudings of 
mystery, he meets with merited derision. Two characters who 
lay important parts in this book, are, after serving that purpose, 
Senin issed with a word ; one is sent to Germany, and the other to 
America, with strict orders never to come back again. As both 
are rascals, perhaps transportation is the best thing for them. But 
Mr. Trollope’s paternal feelings are strong, and it is not improbable 
that they may return in some future volume—let us hope, penitent 
prodigals. 
. This age is pre-eminently a prosaic one. The spirit of trade—the 
irit of shrewdness, discretion, and common sense—is the ruling 
spirit of the time. We like to read of chivalry and romance, 
because one’s usual thoughts are of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
The law of contrast explains the pleasure. There never was a time 
less practically Quixotic ; but, theoretically, we belong to the tran- 
scendental school of philosophy. We dream of the absolute, the 
one, the all. Every man in this ideal world has a mission, and the 
word to which we are most addicted is “thorough.” Mr. Carlyle is 
our teacher of ethics, Mr. Ruskin of esthetics, and Mr. Kingsley 
brings up the rear, frowning fiercely on those of us who have not 
“the thews of Anakim.” Despite their faults and extravagances, 
we could ill spare their teachings, and in the upright and generous 
sentiments which have been evoked by their words, they have their 
reward. But we cannot shut out the fact that their lofty ideal is 
unfitted for everyday life ; and if our practical is too coarse, their 
transcendental is too etherial. The consequence is, that, acting 
upon prudential considerations, and, as we believe, common-sense, we 
cannot help every now and then being half ashamed of ourselves that 
we are so unheroic, and we only become reconciled to our earthly 
lot when we are reminded that the bank of fancy will not pay our 
tradesmen’s bills. Now, the two heroines of this story—in fact, 


there are three, and three stories, complete in themselves ; but the 


two principal ones—display this contest in a practical way. The 
contest is between the rational and the romantic ideal in love ; the 
conduct of the ladies eugzests a subject well worthy of considera- 
tion, and we must thank Mr. Trollope for bringing it before us in 
80 eset form. " 

course it 1s very necessary and very proper that people who 
get married should love each other, But ies is th’ x. el for 
every degree of the passion between temperate and fever heat ; that 
is, if young ladies will allow anything to be love which falls below 
the latter. We leave out of consideration the boiling point, so 
often clearly marked in those love-thermometers, which are occa- 
sionally displayed, for the sneers of the heartless, in cases of 
breach of promise. Extremes meet ; and when 240° Fahr. is 
reached by a gushing young gentleman of religious tendencies, we 
tremble for constancy, which can rarely endure heat so intense. 
Those fatal words, “I shall always respect you,” mark the zero of 
infidelity. But we must admit the fact, that a love of the quiet, 
unpromantic kind, a love which neither takes away the appetite, 





= : 
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nor is capable of breaking the heart, is not held in high honour by 
the passionate, etherial school. It is all very well for people who 
have passed a certain age, and for our fathers and mothers, but it 
will not do at all for the young, whose only thought 1s of the 
battle of life. The consequence is, that this feeling, permeating 
society, becomes a disturbing element in the minds of some whose 
emotions are not deep enough to make it a great reality ; or whose 
good sense is sufficient to save them from its complete authority. 
It is sufficient to produce a painful contest, which in the one case 
is tinged with sentiment, and in the other with high principle ; and 
this book is illustrative of both phases of the weakness. 

Lady Glencora is the wife of a Mr. Palliser, who is heir to the 
Duke of Omnium, a hard-working, undemonstrative, statistical 
member of Parliament, whose soundness of opinion 1s never under- 
mined by any of the insidious sappings of genius, and who, at the 





end of the book, becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer. By the 
way, we think it was cruel to cast the one slur upon his character, 
which serves no other purpose than to recall the name of our old 
friend, Griselda. It is totally unnecessary, and is a blot which 
disfigures the whole page. Lady Glencora is “very young, as 
Mr. Bott, the ogre of the book, frequently observes ; very silly, and 
very heartless. Her great passion has been for Burgo Fitzgerald, 
| a well-born, good-hearted, empty-headed, penniless young fellow ; 
who, as we cannot help thinking, is a little too handsome. The 
“divine blue” of his eyes is as blinding as George Vavaser's raw 
scar is offensive. Mr. Trollope might spare us these exaggera- 
tions. It was unfortunate, we think with our author, that Burgo’s 

intemperance did not spoil his beauty. We would not inflict a 

carbuncle upon him, but we think his nose might have been red. 
| Lady Glencora’s love for Burgo ig evidently only the fancy of a 
child who likes to be petted ; and, unfortunately, her husband is 
not given to petting. This feeling, working together with the 
transcendental teaching of which we have been speaking, makes 
her dwell in thought upon the lot which might have been hers—a 
' lot which even she cannot sun into perfect beauty, nor dissociate 
from possible neglect and cruelty ;—makes her false in heart to her 
husband, talk nonsense about being his wife only in name, but 
mistress in reality, and determine to run away with the blue-eyed 
beauty, if she only had the courage. Her husband, discovering 
her state of mind, declines the cffice of Chancellor, takes her 
abroad, and only returns when the prospect of an heir confirms the 
wavering faith of Glencora. The chapter in which thi prospect 
first dawns upon Mr. Palliser is most amusing. ~~ F 

The character of Alice Vavaser, the second heroine of the book, 
is more delicately drawn than that of Lady Glencora. She has 
greater ability and more heart, and the contest between the rational 
and romantic in her case supplies a subject for a more subtle and 
complex analysis. As we watch the different phases of the struggle, 
each as it passes seems perfect. But when we make a synthesis of 
the several parts, we feel there is a want of consisteney ; and, as 
with the book, so with the complex character—it is deficient in 
unity. Alice has a lofty notion of the love which a woman 
ought to have for the man who is to be her husband, - This love, 
however, is only possible when the object of it is, or is imagined to 
be, of the lofty type—a hero. But heroes are as much unlike one 
another as common-place mortals ; they are, for the most part, 
creatures of the imagination, are much more subjective than objec- 
tive existences, and therefore take their lineaments from the 
character of the would-be worshipper. And so young ladiés with 
passionate hearts at the disposal of heroes, who, alas, are all too 
few, are compelled to make idols for themselves according to their 
varying tastes and circumstances, and, on the smallest pretence of a 
reason, attribute every grace and power they especially affect, to 
one who would never have had them but for this generous arrange- 
ment. Alice is first of all engaged to her cousin George Vavaser. 
How far her fancies influenced this affection we are not told. She 
is said to have loved him truly, and that he forfeited this love by 
his own baseness. She then becomes engaged to a Mr. Grey, a calm, 
determined, well-educated man, who on the whole is very like 
Mr. Palliser, Mr. Grey is less ambitious and warmer-hearted. 
Mr. Palliser is not capable of a very great affection, and there- 
fore he does not show it. Mr. Grey’s love is deep, but he 
has not the gift of manifesting it ; so that Lady Glencora and Alice 
suffer alike from the same lack of expression. In this, her second 
love, Alice is said to have been true. But, being of a quiet turn 
of mind, and living a secluded life with a father who is always at 
his club, her ideal is action, and to be a “redresser of human 
wrong,” especially if the redresser have a seat in Parliament, is, in 
her opinion, the noblest thing a man can aspire to. But unfor- 
tunately Mr. Grey is most anti-Radical, and nearly as free 
from political aspirations as his county is from hills. Alice puts 
the real and ideal side by side, and the thought of a quiet, 
uneventful life with Mr. Grey in Cambridgeshire alarms her. She 
indiscreetly travels on the Continent with her old lover and his 
sister. The former, knowing the character of his cousin well, talks 
big, aspires to a seat in Parliament, which he eventually obtains, 
and insinuates the help which Alice might give in forwarding a noble 
ambition ; then quiet Mr. Grey is renounced, and after a time the 
old lover is taken back again. But such is the waywardness of the 
female heart, that no sooner is this done than the young lady dis- 
covers, to her consternation, that she is without a particle of love 
for the man to whom she has engaged herself ; determines that the 
marriage shall never take place ; and is insulted and robbed by her 
worthless persecutor, who only releases her from her painful posi- 
| tion by going away to America, and thus leaving a way open for 
| the return of Mr. Grey. Being inflexibly constant, he does return ; 
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and the book ends, sad as the fact may be, in the triumph of 
natural affection and common sense over the imbecilities of inflated 
romance. As we said at the beginning, there is no nation less 
practically Quixotic than we are; and while Englishwomen con- 
tinue what they are, the same triumph will be the rule, and not 
the exception. 


There is a third story in the book, the story of Mrs. Grenow and | 


her lovers, Captain Belfield, and Mr. Cheeseacre of Oily Mead, 
and there is nothing better in the book than Mr. Cheeseacre. But 
why Mr. Trollope should continue to offend his readers with such 
ill-chosen names as the latter, we cannot for the world make out. 
In this respect, he might take a hint from Mr. Dickens. 








THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS.* 


CavaALieRE Massimo b’AZEGLIo is, beyond question, one of the 
most remarkable men in Italy, and, when he addresses his country- 
men (as in the pamphlet now under review), it is well worthy the 
attention of all interested in Italian affairs to listen to his free and 
forcible words. Our readers will remember that the now aged 
statesman was Prime Minister of Sardinia before Cavour, and in 


five slaves a head for each citizen. 


= 


latitude. “It gives us some cause to doubt,” he says, “when we 
see Spain and Greece on either side of us, and remember that all 
the republics of antiquity which we were accustomed to admire 
when we studied rhetoric at college, were precisely at the rate of 
Liberty such as exists in 
England has never yet visited our zone. But shall we therefore 
renounce the hope of it?” Signor d’Azeglio is very far indeed 


_ from doing so. He is persuaded there are, many times over, the 


450 upright and able men needed for the Chambers among the 
22,000,000 of Italians, All depends on finding them out, and then 
voting for them. The needful thing is for all the electors to take 
to heart the vast importance of their task, and, at any expense of 
care and trouble, to inform themselves respecting their candidates, 
and then to vote for the most worthy among them. 

We cannot withhold from our readers the following witty, and 


| withal most instructive, sketch which Signor d’Azeglio gives us of 
_ the devices of Italian politicians in this early stage of the use of a 


fact inaugurated the policy which that great man completed by the | 
union of Italy. A distinguished soldier, an admirable artist, a 


novelist who has merited the title of the Walter Scott of Italy, and 


a most refined and courteous gentleman, Signor d’Azeglio has | 


numberless claims to attention ; but the chief of all, in our estima- 
tion, is his singular honesty—the almost startling straightforward- 
ness with which he deals with the supposed arcana of diplomacy. 
We have heard him laughingly narrate how, in the beginning of 
his career, he published a pamphlet endorsed with his name, plainly 
and simply setting forth his intended policy in some impending 
circumstance. A brother statesman, to whom such an act of 
candour appeared the wildest dereliction from the traditions of 
government, at once rushed to Signor d’Azeglio, and inquired if 
he knew who it was who had ventured to forge his name to such a 
brochure. “I did it myself,’ said the Cavaliere composedly. 
“Oh! that alters the case,” replied his friend ; “then of course 
you have written merely to throw people off the scent?” The 
notion of “diplomacy above-board” in Italy was apparently 
inaugurated by that little publication. 

The present pamphlet is an address to the Italian people on the 
eve of the elections. The old Nestor writes :—‘ I do not wish to 
become Minister. I cannot be elected deputy, nor do I intend to 


ropose any one else as deputy. I neither desire nor ask anything | 


or myself. Speaking thus from a wholly independent situation, I 


brief.” Brief and clear he assuredly is. It is somewhat sur- 
rising to one acquainted with the verbose platitudes of ordinary 


representative system :— 


* Preaching in the desert may be good for him who can hope for 
fruit. I do not take on myself to expect to work the conversion of 
election agents or propose to found a prize of virtue for their benefit. 
I shall confine myself to exhibiting a few out of the rich collection of 
masks which they place on the faces of their protégés when they did 
not find it convenient to present them in their proper characters. 
Some masks may be classified in categories. The most numerous are 
the martyrs; then come the victims; then come the great men and 
men of capacity ; then come the Itulianissimi ; then the holy men, the 
religious, the charitable, the generous, and soon and so on..... 
Italy has had its true martyrs. God's blessing on those great souls ; 
their memory will live for all generations. But one who was Minister 


_ in ’49, when 200,000 Italians were refugees in Piedmont, has a right 


to say :—‘ If the candidate is asserted to have passed years in 
Carpathian dungeons or chained underground, the case is interesting 
enough to be investigated. Let the electors inform themselves!’ 
Again, if the man be so great, let the electors inform themselves of 
his greatness. Or, if he be of such capacity as chemist, artist, musician, 
let them remember the answer which Nélaton gave to the deputation 
of artizans who wanted to elect him to the Chambers because be had 
extracted the ball from Garibaldi’s foot :—‘ Gentlemen, I thank you. 
But, if I accepted your offer, my patients would be the worse for it, 
and public affairs no better.’ ” 


After many sagacious remarks on the qualities desirable and 
undesirable in a deputy, Signor d’Azeglio discusses a few points of 
general policy, and in particular argues against the growing practice 


_ of over-centralization, and exposes with some drollery the popular 


talian composition to read such soldier-like, energetic periods | 


as those of the Cavaliere--sentences which go straight to the 
mark, and ring like a bullet on the way. We cannot pretend to 
render them in full vigour into English,—they are so singularly 
idiomatic and brilliant; we merely seek to give a general view 
of the policy which the aged statesman recommends as regards 
foreign wars, and of the sound advice which he teaches as respects 
the elections. 

Signor d’Azeglio is of opinion that the tendency of Europe is 
towards peace ; and thus, “if Europe be at peace, Italy cannot be 
at war.” As to the recovery of Venice, it does not follow that 
war only can effect it ; but, whether it be so or otherwise, it con- 
cerns Italians to consult, not merely their wishes, but the real 

ibilities of the case. Illusions like those of Denmark and 
Poland lead only to national disaster, and the heroism displayed 
in them was like that of the charge at Balaklava—‘ C'est 
magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” The task to which Italy 
should dedicate herself now is to prepare for the occasion when, 
in the course of events, that occasion may arise. Sounder sense 
than this, we believe, could not well be offered to Italians. In the 
present incomplete condition of their army (immense, indeed, in 
point of number, but yet defective in the all-jmportant feature of 
veteran and reliable non-commissioned officers), and in the present 
almost ruinous condition of the finances, a great war, such as one 
which might recover the Quadrilateral, would be perilous beyond 
all- calculation. “Victory itself would be well-nigh ruinous, and 
even partial defeat would be the dissolution of the new kingdom. 
We have heard on very high authority that not long ago Victor 
Emmanuel, himself always anxious for war, sounded the dispositions 
of Mazzini, to learn what part the great republican would take 
under the contingency of an attack. The answer was, that, if per- 


‘mitted to pass arms to their friends in Lombardy, the Mazzinians 


would aid the war with all their strength. Then came the 

uestion of a rising in Hungary or the Principalities, which should 
distract Austria. But the lapse of a few months, and the con- 
clusion of the Danish war and of the dissension with Prussia, have 
altered the face of affairs. Austria is stronger than ever, and for 
Italy to attack her single-handed would deserve to be qualified by 
Signor d’Azeglio’s phrase, “C’est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas de 
la politique.” What is magnificent truly is to succeed; and, to 
have hopes of success, Italy must await a more a a moment. 

The elections, the Cavaliere says, are to decide the question 
whether the people of Italy are capable of governing themselves— 
whether a really free government can flourish in a southern 





* Agli Elettori. Lettera di Massimo d’Azeglio. Firenze: Agosto, 1865. 
To the Electors. A Letter by Massimo d’Azeglio, &c. 


t Italy. 
hope to be heard with goodwill, and I promise to be clear and | Sek: Ba” aie y 


delusion that any Minister can really oversee all the affairs of such 
“A Minister has not seven heads like the 
beast in the Apocalypse, nor the hundred arms of Briareus, nor 
hours of one hundred aud twenty minutes long. I used to caleu- 
late that for important deliberations I had ten minutes to spend ; 
for ordinary ones, two or three.” Lastly, the aged statesman urges 


_ his countrymen to cherish harmony in their great struggle to 
_ sustain the union of Italy—not the harmony of a “ pastoral 


Arcady,” of impossible and undesirable concord on all minor 


| matters, but a willingness to sink every quarrel in the common 


interest of national dignity and independence. This, he says, will 


be “the most splendid of all the victories of Italy.” May the 
| Italians follow the advice of their old Minister, for wiser could not 


be offered! Would that it were possible to persuade the man who 
offers it that (as another Italian statesman recently remarked to 
us) “ he only thinks himself too old for office. He is not really so ; 
and if he became Minister, Italy would be safe.” 








ARTEMUS WARD AMONG THE MORMONS.* 


A rew months ago, we introduced our readers to the new Ame- 
rican humourist, “ Artemus Ward.” The real name of the author 


_ is Charles F. Brown ; and for some time past he has made a great 


reputation in the United States as a lecturer of a quaint and droll 
order, who has travelled over a large part of the North American 
continent, picking up types of character, which he is said to have 
a remarkable faculty for representing. To us he appears, as we 
remarked in reviewing his first production in our impression 

March 4th, to be an inferior Sam Slick; but there can be no 
doubt that he is possessed of shrewdness, observation, and @ 
certain dry funniness, which is sometimes very amusing. We 
cannot say that we could read him for long with any amount cf 
pleasure. The humour, though clever in its way, is frequently 
nothing more than that well-known Yankee knowingness which, 
if it sets us laughing once, causes us to feel depressed and half- 
ashamed three times as often. ‘‘ Artemus Ward” makes his hits 
not seldom by sheer buffoonery, or by dragging everything through 
the kennel of familiarity and mean associations. The highest kind 


_ of comedy is rarely wanting in the principle of reverence, and, in 





the warmth of its sympathy and the tenderness of its dealings with 
the strange, grotesque riddle of humanity, is at times suggestive 
of a lurking spirit of pathos, which exalts and intensifies the 
humour. We see this repeatedly in the pages of Shakespeare ; 
very remarkably in the great work of Cervantes ; again in the 
exquisite and atts creation of Addison’s fancy, Sir de 
Coverley ; and most nobly in the essays of Charles Lamb, the 
poems of Thomas Hood, and the novels of Dickens. But 


* Artemus Ward (his Travels) among the Mormons. Part I. On the Rampage. 
Part II. Perlite Titherstoor, ited E. P. Ragin, OA i and 
Agent of Artemus Ward whilst ‘on the Rampage. 73.0, . 
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we have men of a large and many-sided nature, capable of looking 
into the complex web of human character, and following its 
manifold ramifications by the subtle instinct of genius. Even 
Thackeray with all his cynicism, and Douglas Jerrold with all his 
sarcasm, mingled this warm and lambent flame in no small 
measure with their humorous writings ; and it was their ay aw 
of being something more than merely “funny” which made Pune 
in his earlier days so great a humourist, and so conspicuous a 
power in the social state. This capacity is, perhaps, less common 
among American than among English writers ; yet it is far from 
absent in the former. Washington Irving’s humour had the true 
intellectual and poetic ring in it; so had Hawthorne’s ; so has 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ; so have the “ Biglow Papers,” wherein 
a lofty sense of truth and moral principle is for ever working 
through the uncouth and vulgar phraseology, like fire through 
burning leaves. The humour of “ Artemus Ward” is the humour 
of the grog-shop. It takes life at a low level, forcibly holds it 
there, and seems rather glad it is no better. The picture here pre- 
sented is not cheerful. English writers have sometimes been 
accused of giving an exaggerated and caricatured account of the 
slanginess, over-familiarity, and selfish greed of the American 
nature ; but the testimony of certain native authors is to the same 
effect. We do not place implicit reliance on either account. It 
is certain that the American character has many noble elements ; 
but we wish that transatlantic humourists were not so fond of 
showing us only the shabby reverse. 


in company with his agent, Mr. Hingston, the editor of the present 
volume. What we learn from both these gentlemen about the 
community of the Mormons confirms what we have hitherto read 


in other places, and is in itself very interesting. In consequence | quarrel among themselves to an extent which seems to have 


of some disrespectful allusion to the Saints in his former work, 
“Artemus Ward” rather feared a rough reception; yet he and 
his friend screwed up their courage, and went, and, as it turned 
out, the Mormons were very friendly. The companions travelled 
partly in a species of spring-van, dignified by the name of a stage, 
and partly in a sleigh, from California to the Happy Valley among 
the Kocky Mountains, where Brigham Young and his followers 
marry as many wives as they please, and proclaim the principles 
of the true faith according to the Golden Book and Joe Smith. 
Their road lay over precipitous hills and vast prairies for a distance 


| 
| 


| 
j 


Hodge, whether he or she believes in the truth of Mormendom. Is it 
possible for any one of them to disbelieve, looking at his or her -pre- 
sent prosperity, and being taught to regard the cow, the cottage, 
and the home as ‘the blessing of the Lord’ in reward for faith ? 


The land is extremely fertile, and “contentment, industry, 
prosperity, and happiness” are apparently the lot of the people. 
The city numbers 20,000 inhabitants, and the territory altogether 


| probably 100,000. They are a gay people, fond of balls and 
| theatres, but not of books, which are very scarce all over the 


territory. The agricultural produce of the land being greater than 
is wanted for home consumption, a large quantity 1s sold to miners 


| in distant gold-fields, and soldiers in outposts of the desert. 


Fruit is abundant. Every house within the city stands in a square 


acre and a half of ground, while those without the city have from 


eight to ten acres of land. Streams of clear water from the moun- 
tains run through the streets, and the public ways are shaded with 
clumps of luxuriant trees. Altogether, Salt Lake City seems to be 
a very pleasant place to live in, as far as its material surroundin; 

are concerned. Of its social arrangements there is less to be said. 
Mr. Hingston admits that they have no’ public bar-rooms, no 
gaming-houses, and no “ social evil ;” but that which they account 
one of their greatest virtues appears to have produced all the 
deadly fruits which might have been anticipated. Polygamy has 


| evidently led to grossness of character among the men, and to 


domestic unhappiness among the women. Mr. Brown says that 


, \ | one night, when the “ Lady of Lyons” was produced at the Salt 
Mr. Brown really visited the Salt Lake City a year or two ago, | : 


Lake Theatre, “an aged Mormon arose, and went out with his 
twenty-four wives, angrily stating that he wouldn't sit and see & 
play where a man made such a cussed fuss over one woman.” The 


husbands call their wives “cows” and “heifers,” and the ladies 


of six hundred aud thirty miles, and the monotony of the journey | 


was only varied by their arriving from time to time at the 


solitary stations where they changed mules, and where it was | 
pitiable to see the utter loneliness, and gaunt, dirty, shaggy | 
misery, of the men placed there to attend to the passing vehicles. | 


Mr. Hingston (who contributes an Introduction to the present 
volume) describes the valley in which the Holy City is situated as 


pregnable than any fortified city. The passes by which it can be 


entered are few, and admit of easy defence. Mormons guard | 


them, and the Indians beyond are unquestionably the Mormons’ 


name to the city is eighteen miles away, in a gap among the 
mountains. The water here is so extremely saline that it is said 
a barrel of salt may be extracted by evaporation from three barrels 
of the fluid. ‘The lake is almost as devoid of life as the Dead Sea, 
and it seems to be a dreary expanse. The city is built on a 
terrace of the mountains, and higher up, on another terrace, is 
Camp Douglas, where two thousand United States troops are 
stationed, to keep some sort of check on the Mormons, who, how- 


amounted at times to a serious disorder in the commonwealth. 
We are told that “the best proof of the female population being 
discontented with their position is furnished by some extracts from 
sermons preached by raheem Young and Heber ©. Kimball, 
published in the Deseret News, and quoted by the Hon. John 
Cradlebaugh in his speech against the admission of Utah as a 
State of the Union.” In one of these, Brigham Young himself 
says that “it is frequently happening that women say they are 
unhappy.” He quotes special instances, but it is for the sake of 
reproof, not for sympathy. He gives the malcontent women & 
certain number of days for determining whether they will * round 
up their shoulders to bear the afflictions of this world, an@ live 
their religion,” or whether they will leave, and “ go theitaway”— 
the said way, of course, being assumed to be the way of perdition. 
For, says Brigham, “I will go into heaven alone, rather than have 
scratching and fighting around me.” A little further on, he says :— 


e . ; ' ; _ “JT do know that there is no cessation to the everlasting whinings 
one of surpassing beauty. ‘The mountains which environ the | i 
valley rise to ar altitude of from six to seven thousand feet; | turn from the commandments of God, and continue to despise the 
shutting it in from the desert without, and rendering it more im- | 


of many of the women in this territory ; and if the women 


order of heaven, I will pray that the curse of the Almighty may 
be close to their heels, and that it may be following them all the 
day long. And those that enter into it and are faithful, T will 


M ¢ jou are 4S promise that they shall be queens in heaven, and rulers to all 
friends—possibly their allies.” The Salt Lake which gives its | eternity.” y oe ars : ae 


These are damaging admissions of the head of ‘Mormonisnr-and 
immediate successor to the mantle of Joe Smith ; but they simply 


| indicate the recurrence in the West of the same results from the 


same cause with which we are already familiar in the East. “A 
very pretty Mormon lady, whose husband was sealed to twe 


| besides herself,” asked Mr. Hingston if he could not love three 


ever, do not recognize the authority of the Federal Government, | 


and have before now successfully resisted it. In the opinion of 
Mr. Hingston, they would resist it again, if attacked. He says 
that the Saints are all military, and he believes they have 
arms enough to make them formidable, though this is a matter 
kept very much in secrecy. The Mormons come chiefly from 
Wales, Lancashire, the Scottish Highlands, Sweden, and Norway. 
The leaders are Americans, as was Joe Smith; but the mass of 
the population is derived from the old world, and mainly from 
Great Britain. On arriving at New York (which they generally 
do in a state of great poverty), the immigrants are met by Mormon 
agents, and escorted across the States, and over the Mississippi 
and Missouri, to Florence, in Nebraska :— 


“ Arrived there, they meet the train of waggons and the great band 
of guides which Brigham Young has sent on to convey them across 
the plains and over the Rocky Mountains to Salt Lake City. Enter- 
ing at length the Promised Land, they are marched to Emigration 
Square, and passed under review by Brigham himself, and by the 
elders of the Church. There are those who affirm that duriug the in- 
gpection, if Brigham sees a pretty girl he ‘ makes a note of it,’ and 


that, if any one of the bishops or elders effects a like discovery, he acts | 


inasimilar manner. Be this asit may, it is the duty of ‘the Church’ 
to look out for the welfare of the new comers, and she does so in what 
she considers to be the west way. No one must starve; no one must 
be idle; no marriageable maiden must go without a husband, if one, 
or the twentieth part of one, is to be had. In two years, Hodge, the 
agricultural labourer, who never earned more than ten shillings per 
week in his own country, finds himeelf in the possession of a nice piece 
of land, a cottage, and a cow, while Mary, from Chowbent, or Maggy, 
from the Caledonian Canal, discovers herself to be the sixteenth wife 
of a bishop, whose other fifteen wives call her ‘sister,’ allow her to 
take care of their children, and trust to share with her, when they 
die, all the privileges of Paradise derivable from their matrimonial 
participation in their husband’s holiness, Ask Maggy, or Mary, or 


wives. This showed that at any rate she was satisfied ; bat, on 
inquiry, Mr. Hingston found “ that she was the favourite of lier 
husband, that wife No. 2 was a servant in the house, and “that 
wife No. 1 lived in an outhouse at the end of the garden, and 
never came into the parlour of the principal residence.” Nos, 1 
and 2 probably held a different view of the matter from the niore 
fortunate No. 3. Mr. Brown, writing in his own proper person, 
and not as “ Artemus Ward,” quaintly says :— | 


“There are instances on record, you know, where a man don’t live in 
a state of uninterrupted bliss with one wife, And to say thata man can 
possess twenty wives without having his special favourite or favourites, 
is to say that he is an angel in boots—which is something I have never 
been introduced to. You never saw an angel with a beard, although 
you may have seen the Bearded Woman. 
_ “The Mormon woman is early taught that man, being created in the 
image of the Saviour, is far more godly than she can ever be, and that 
for her to seek to moropolize his affections ig a species of rank sin. So 
she shares his affections with five or six or twenty other women, as 
the case may be. , 

‘A man must be amply able to support a number of wives before 
he can take them. Hence, perhaps, it is that so many old chaps. in 
Utah have young and blooming wives in their seraglios, and so many 
young men have only one, : 

‘“*] had a man pointed out to me who married an entire f, 6 
had originally intended to marry Jane, but Jane did not ever ge 
her widowed mother. The other three sisters were not in the matrie 


monial market for the same reason; so this gallant man married the . 


whole crowd, including the girl’s grandmother, who had lost all her 


teeth, and had to be fed with a spoon. The family were in indigent - 


circumstances, and they could not but congratulate themselves on 
securing a wealthy husband. It seemed to affect the grandmother 
deeply, for the first words she said on reaching her new home, were: 
* Now, thank God! I shall have my gruel reg’ lar!’ ; 


“The name of Joseph Smith is worshipped in Utah; and ‘ they 


say,’ that although he has been dead a good man ears, he still keeps 
on marrying women by prozy. He ‘reveals’ eo shall act as his 
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earthly ‘agent in this matter, and the agent faithfully executes the 
defanct prophet’s commands.” 


It cannot be doubted that the system of Mormon polygamy is 
a mere brutal subjection of women to the pleasures of men. 
Messrs. Brown and Hingston are to be thanked for adding their 
testimony to that of preceding writers on the evil results of an 
‘attempt to engraft on western habits one of the worst features of 
Mohammedanism. ; 








RELIGIOUS}WORKS.* 


Dr. Bearp, in the preface to his selection of discourses, says 
“that they are designed to negative the two .extremes of tradi- 
tionalism and rationalism’ by presenting the Bible in its own 
practical point of view, and permanent attributes.” Our first im- 
pulse, we confess, was to treat of this volume as a whole, and quickly 
to dispose of it ; but we cannot resist submitting to the scalpel of 
criticism Dr. Beard’s ingenious criterion of the inspiration of 
Scripture. Upon the literal rendering of the words of St. Paul to 
Timothy (2 Tim., iii, 14—17), “ All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God,” &c., he builds up a theory, by which the usefulness of 
Scripture is set forward as a criterion of its inspiration ; that is, 
we presume, an infallible test, which we may apply to all the books 
of the Bible, and at once pronounce whether or not in their 
composition “ holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” “The exegesis of this passage in the Epistle to 
Timothy is one of those bye-paths in theology upon which the 
dust of controversy is not, and perhaps never will be, laid. We 
do not, therefore, cavil at Dr. Beard’s rendering of the text, viz., 
“That every divinely inspired Scripture is useful for doctrine, for 
reproof,” &c. We will even accept his criterion of “ no usefulness, 
no inspiration ;” but when he comes to apply it, when he draws 
the line between what is useful and what is not, we beg totally to 
differ from him. This is a criterion, says Dr. Beard, in the use of 
which “ the wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot err:” strange 
indeed that doctors in divinity should lose their way! There are 
many applications of this criterion in Dr. Beard’s volume ; we will 
select one. David had commanded the death of Uriah, and had 
taken Bathsheba to be his wife. The prophet Nathan was sent to 
reprove David for his sin. “The incident,” says Dr. Beard, “ is 
specially useful, and consequently Nathan in the part he plays is 
divinely inspired.” The narrative then informs us that Nathan 
was sent a second time, to assure David of God’s love for Solomon, 
“and he called his name Jedidiah, because of the Lord.” This, 
although evidently of equal authority with all that precedes, Dr. 


utility. How could the child born of such parents be a favourite 
with the Holy One? “You would naturally expect the guilty 
connection to be sundered.” This word “ naturally” is too often 
Dr. Beard’s great stumbling block. He cannot reconcile what 
he naturally expects with what God does, is therefore led to 


treat as fable what does not justify his natural expectations, or | 
to affirm that, “if inspiration sanctions crimes so foul, inspira- | 


tion discredits and disgraces itself.” But the root of the matter 
lies here: did God in declaring his love for Solomon sanction 
David's sin? David, it is true, was guilty of a sin of the deepest 
dye; but the judgment denounced against that sin was a terrible 
one; the sword was never to depart from his house, 
of the depths he had cried for forgiveness, and he was assured by 
the prophet that the Lord had put away his sin; nay, more, that 
the child born to him was “ beloved of Jehovah.” “ Is this Scrip- 


ture useful?” asks Dr. Beard: certainly it is, we reply ; not a | 
‘ word of it but may be rendered, profitable for doctrine, for reproof, | 
for correction, or for instruction in righteousness. To treat a subject | 
of Holy Writ asa gross delusion, because we naturally think it ought | 
_ Christ” ; or, if they have any misgivings, they should procure at 


to be otherwise, is to assume the position of one who has assisted at 
the counsels of Eternity, of one whose unerring eye can see the end 
from the beginning, and unravel the mazes of that providence 
which at times must be shrouded in mystery for us, since our view 
of it at the best can be but a partial one. 

In the opening discourses of this volume, Dr. Beard, in the 


Freer of his criterion, eliminates as uninspired large portions | 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. He admits (Discourse IV., p. 80) | 
as “Holy Scriptures” the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, | 
since he is compelled to take into account the words of St. Paul to 


Timothy :—“ From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures.” 
Bat, if he admits that these Scriptures are holy, surely they must 
be useful, and, if useful, then divinely inspired. The very first 
psalm, however, is a stumbling-block with Dr. Beard, since, after 
treating of it, he asks: “Is this poem the word of God?” We 
apply Dr. Beard’s criterion, and, as the psalm appears to us emi- 
nently useful, we therefore pronounce it to be the word of God. 
“T reverently,” says Dr. Beard, “bid the Lord Jesus Christ pro- 
nounce his judgment in our hearing. Listen, and, as you listen 
attentively, learn, I beseech you, practically.” He speaks and 
eays : “ Blessed are they which hear the word of God, and keep 
it.” But what has this to do with the inspiration of the first 
psalm? Certainly, those are blessed which hear the word of God, 





* Christ the Intepreter of Scripture; a Series of Discourses by John R, Beard, 
D.D. London: Whitfield, Green, & Co. 

The Missing Doctrine in oer Preaching. By the Author of “‘The Life of 
Christ.” London: Rivingtons. 

The Scripture Testimony to the Holy Spirit. 
Belfast. inburgh: T. & T, Clark, 
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By James Morgan, D.D., 


and keep it, and the man also is blessed that walketh not in the 
council of the ungodly, nor standeth in the seat of sinners. The 
words of our Lord do not militate in the least against the 
usefulness and inspiration of the psalm. 

Let us follow Dr. Beard still farther. In Discourse XXI., p. 315, 
speaking of the Old Testament, he says :—“ With the whole, indeed, 
it becomes you to be familiar. There is religious light and impulse 
in almost every part.” Then, after speaking with rhetorical ampli- 
fication of its pictures of social life, its biographical fragments and 
outlines, and its historical element, he continues :—“ Finally, over 
this richly-covered canvas lie spread the deep and mellow tints of 
religion, blending the whole into the most sublime and venerable 
display of God’s providence, and man’s destiny. ... You, with 
this aid” (that is, with Christ as interpreter), “ begin the study of 
the older ay ores afresh, and in the diligent employment of 
your faculties behold light stream from every page, and discern 
over the whole a resplendent halo com of God’s glory, and 
man’s good.” Now, if we reduce this to its simplest expression, 
what does it mean? It means, surely, that the whole of the Old 
Testament is productive of God’s glory,and man’s good : therefore, 
it must be useful ; therefore, it is inspired. If this is the point 
that all Dr. Beard’s elaborate pages are intended to prove, he has 
laboured in vain, and spent his strength for naught. His elo- 
quence may be of the highest order, but his logic is egregiously 
unsound. There is much in the book that betokens deep thought, 
and not a little erudition ; but there are also many things hard to 
be understood. We wpe yan Dr. Beard’s hearers to be 
strong upon the principle of “ Omne ignotum pro magnifico |” 

The author of “‘ The Life of Christ” aaa the worid with a 
little volume on the missing doctrine in popular preaching. We 
must confess that we are not acquainted with the author's * Life of 
Christ,” and, as this book on a missing doctrine appears with a 
missing name, we suppose our curiosity must remain unsatisfied. The 
revelation of the author’s name, however, cannot be at all neces- 


| sary to the success of the book. He who goeth about to persuade 


men that they are not so well preached to as they ought to be, 


_ shall never want attentive listeners. The author condescends to 


tell us a little of his personal history ; that he has always aimed at 
being truly evangelical in his doctrine, and that the conviction has 
been painfully forced upon him that the difference is very great 
between his teaching and the teaching of those commonly called 
gospel preachers. He has therefore taken up his pen to enlighten 
upon certain points his erring brethren, The weak point is, it 
seems, that, “in a thousand phrases, they all seek to embody the 
one same thought.” Their fiddle has but one string, and upon this 
they are constantly performing an unlimited number of variations, 


vide 2 _ “The theology of the day,” says the author, “is the laying of the 
Beard’s criterion leads him to reject, on the ground of its non- | 


foundation over and over again, without ever aiming at raising up 
any superstructure ; ever learning the first beginnings of the most 
elementary knowledge, and never advancing to the heights of the 


whole truth. If, indeed, an honest labour were bestowed in lay- 


ing even the foundation broad, and deep, and strong, reason 
would that men should bear with them.” In the present state 
of things, however, it seems that neither reason, nor the author of 
“The Life of Christ” can bear with them ; so the latter blows aloud 
the trumpet of warning and reproof. He contrasts modern with 
apostolic preaching, and treats of justifying faith, of election, im- 
putation, predestination, and personal righteousness. Then follows 
a long appendix, which is found to contain “ the testimonies of 
many divines, most of them acknowledged leaders in the Evan- 
gelical or popular connection, confirmatory of the views put forth in 


| the preceding essdy.” We have no fault to find, in a doctrinal 


point of view, with either the essay or the appendix. The author 
seems to steer a steady course between Arminianism on the one 
hand, and Calvinism on the other, Let those, therefore, who are 
addicted to popular preaching, look well to themselves, and see 
that their teaching tallies with that of the author of “ The Life of 


once the work on “ the missing doctrine,” and infuse a leaven of it 
into their present incomplete and unedifying discourses. 

Dr. Morgan’s treatise on “ The Scripture Testimony to the Holy 
Spirit” is somewhat voluminous. As a whole, this work is a 
valuable addition to Christian literature. It is divided into four 
parts. Part I. treats of the testimony to the Holy Spirit in the 
Old Testament; Part II. of the testimony of the Gospel to*the 
Holy Spirit ; Part IIL. of the testimony to the Holy Spirit in the 
Acts of the Apostles ; Part IV. of the testimony to the Holy Spirit 
in the Epistles and Revelation. It will thus be seen that the 
work of the Spirit is considered in a nfanifold point of view. 
There are some statements of the author respecting Church polity 
and ordination which we cannot fully endorse. Of course, it is to 
be admitted that “no ordination will entitle a man to exercise the 
ministry who has not been previously endowed with the necessary 
gifts and grace by the Holy Spirit.” But we cannot go so far 
as to affirm that, if a man has these gifts and graces, ordained 
or unordained, he ought to exercise them. At least, in the present 
state of things, it would be an element of disorder, utterly subver- 
sive, not only of all Church polity, but of the truth itself. Neither 
do we think that the Scriptural data upon which Dr. Morgam 
argues are in any way premises from which such conclusions as he 
arrives at may legitimately be drawn. With the exception, there- 
fore, of some few theories that savour of denominationalism, we 
cavnot but look upon the work as a valuable mine of Scripture 
erudition. The style is plain and unadorned, and of a lucid 
simplicity. The whole is the work of one who “ hath done what 
he could” to honour the Spirit of Christ. : 
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JACOB BEN CHAJIM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
RABBINIC BIBLE.* 


Tue Massorah, or Masorah, is “ the source,” says a learned 
Biblical scholar, “whence materials for a critical revision of the 
O. T. text can now alone be derived.” (Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, 
new ed., s.v.) Without going quite so far as thus to exclude the 
use of the Septuagint as suggestive of variations in the Hebrew 
text, we heartily agree with the same writer in lamenting the 
neglect of what is certainly one of the most valuable aids for such 
a revision, and for this reason welcome the publication by so 
competent a schelar as Dr. Ginsburg of “ Jacob ben Chajim’s 
Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible,” a treatise eminently calculated 
to draw the attention of the learned world to the Massorah. This 
great Rabbinic grammatico-critical commentary, though of various 
ages, undoubtedly, as a whole, of considerable antiquity, was 
first collated and printed by the critical labours of Jacob ben 
Chajim, in the great Rabbinic Bible published at Venice in 
1524-5. In his Introduction, this laborious editor gives an 
account of the Massorah, and the manner in which he made it 
accessible to students ; for before his time it may fairly be said to 





have been almost beyond the reach even of the learned. He | 


collected it from different manuscript copies and independent 
treatises, and no one has since dared to go over the same ground, 
desirable as would be such an enterprise. In the volume before us, 
this Introduction is printed in square Hebrew characters, and 
accompanied by an English translation and explanatory notes. 


of the Sacred Text has almost passed into a proverb ; yet few know 
that, as far as our information goes, this habit was first reduced to 
asystem by the Masoretes. Before their time, variations were 
noticed, as may be seen in the Talmud ; but the Masoretes seem 
first to have treated them systematically, as well as to have formed a 
plan for preventing further change. They not only set to work to 
ascertain what readings were to be preferred, but they also 
described the text with such minuteness as, in a* manner, to 
stereotype it with an accuracy that puts modern editors to the 


blush. It is to their labours that we owe that minute acquaintance | 


with the smallest peculiarities of the characters which may some- | a8 he kolds the opinion which we expressed in another part of this 


| journal last week, that that province must sooner or later be united 


times preserve an important various reading, such as, in less cateful 
hands, would have left no trace. And it is evident that their 
arene must have been extremely accurate, though perhaps 
ess methodical ; otherwise, some of these peculiarities, which are 
seemingly inexplicable, would not have been sustained by the 


rosperity, diminution of crime, and extension of education, there has 
foo pide improvement. A very singular and valuable article is 
supplied by some New Zealand settler under the title of “‘A Chapter 
on Pai Marire, the New Religion of the Maoris.” It seems that, some 
time in 1862, a madman named Horopapera Tuawhakararo, or Te Ua, 
or Zerubbabel, a native of Taranaki, began to acquire fame among his 
countrymen as a prophet. The Maoris have a great respect for 
insanity, and regard its ravings as divine. Te Ua, therefore, soon 
obtained many followers, by whom he is said to restore the dead to 
life, cure diseases, and work other miracles ; but the existence of this 
new religion was not generally known to the Europeans until the 
close of last year. The faith thus propagated among the ‘natives 
appears to be a species of Unitarianism somewhat similar _to 
that of the Jews, whom the Maoris greatly admire, and with 
whom they say they are, in the final disposition of things, to 
be united, all other men perishing from the face of the earth, 
which will then be the Paradise of the true believers, who will 
dwell there in peace and happiness for evermore. Rc The more intel- 
ligent rebel chiefs, such as Thompson and Rewi,” says the writer, 
« have favoured this new fanaticism from political motives. While 
they are far too enlightened to give in to it themselves, they have 
adopted it as a powerful instrument for rousing the flagging energies 
of their countrymen, who, driven from their lands and worsted in 
almost every engagement, were beginning to despair of success. 
Hatred to Christianity (which, we are told, has never made any great 
advance among the New Zealand natives, and which is looked on by 
them as one of the causes of all their late disasters) is said to have 


been the chief excitant of this new form of fanaticism, which counts 


The extraordinary care taken by the Jews to preserve every letter cannibalism among its rites. 


The article on “ Austrian Politics” 
traces the unhappy mistakes made by the Kaisers for a long series of 


| years, expresses a guarded approval of the resolution just come to by 


Francis Joseph with respect to Hungary, and proposes a division of 
the Austrian Empire iato two great States—the one having its centre 
in Hungary, the other at Vienna, and— both “ delegating large 
Parliamentary committees to arrange conjointly such matters as are 
absolutely Imperial in their character, amongst which would be almost 
necessarily foreign affairs, general finance, and the army.” Of course 
the Emperor would be monarch over both, and the smaller nationalities 


| must be provided for in such a way as not to clash with the interests 


of the larger. Venetia the writer justly leaves out of the question, 


‘to Italy. A very good summary of the “ Writings of Bolingbroke,” 
| with some acute remarks on the characteristics of his intellect, and 


= consent of the manuscripts which were consulted by the | 


asoretes. It is a common opinion, that to them is also due the 
— system of vowel-points and accents; but this, Buxtorf has 
proved by the remark that they would not have noticed 
anomalies in the use of a system of their own invention, but would 
at once have removed them. They are to be regarded rather as con- 
servators than as critics in the contemporary sense ; and modern 
Hebraists, as well as all others who value the Scriptures, may 
rejoice that they abstained, through a wise modesty, from making 
emendations for which they wanted the judgment of modern 
criticism. Even when they ventured to suggest a reading as better 
than that of the text, they probably depended upon existing manu- 
scripts, and they did not dare to insert such readings as final. 
Their principle was essentially to follow authority ; and, by the 
most careful examination, not merely of the various readings, but 
of their explanations of the text, it would be possible to ascertain 
what was its condition at a period somewhat before their time. 
We speak of dates not without vagueness ; for it is impossible as 
yet to fix accurately the time of the Masoretes. Jewish tradition 
respecting them is extremely uncertain, and, in many respects, 
self-evidently incorrect. The first idea of the Masoretic system 
dates as early as the time of the Talmud, but it does not seem to 
have gained its permanent form until the days of the school of 
Tiberias, from the sixth century after Christ; and it is remark- 
able that Saadia Gaon, who translated the Bible into Arabic, 
a Rabbi of the ninth and tenth centuries, differs from the 
ge fe . ages seem that their work, if then com- 
eted, could not have been accepted b 
orgs! tag p y the general body of 
Dr. Ginsburg has executed his task with great care and skill, 
and’ we hope he may be induced to carry further his researches 
into the Masoretic literature, and to give us the much-desired 
critical edition of the whole—a gigantic labour, but one which 
would well repay, by its usefulness, the pains of the editor. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


Miss Frances Power Conze contributes to Fraser a very inter- 
esting, and, despite the gravity of some of the facts involved, a very 
entertaining, paper on “Ireland and her Exhibition in 1865.” It is 
an account of the present state of Ireland, written by one who is 
apparently herself a native of the island, and sparkling with anecdote 
and observation. The authoress gives, we should say, a very fair 
description of the people, their virtues and their faults, and of the 
country, its charms and its defects, The reference to the Exbibition 
is so slight as hardly to justify its introduction into the title; but the 
picture of Ireland generally is full and appreciative. Summing up the 
changes of the last twenty years, Miss Cobbe finds that in material 





* Jacob ben Chajim’s Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible, Hebrew and English ; 
ro Explanatory Notes, By Christian D.Ginsburg, LL.D. London: on am 


the effect on English opinion of his political teachings, follows, and in 
its turn gives place to some letters describing a journey “ From London 
to Rio de Janeiro,” by Captain R. F. Burton. An account of the works 
of Charles de Bernard, a French novelist, who died fifteen years ago, 
and who is certainly not well known in this country, we commend to 
those who are interested in light French literature. ‘“ A. K. H. B.” 
contributes a short paper on the recent introduction of organ music 
into Scottish churches—a movement which has encountered a good 
deal of fanatical opposition; and in the final paper we have an 
admiring and appreciative account of the late William Henry Hunt, 
the water-colour painter. 


Professor Bain writes in Macmillan another paper on Mr. Grote’s 


_ © Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates ;” giving his attention 
this time to “ the Affirmative, or Exposition Dialogues.” “ A Neg- 
| lected Art”’ is an exhortation to ladies to look after the management 





of their own households. Mr. Henry Kingsley furnishes the first 
instalment of an account of “‘ Eyre, the South Australian Explorer ;” 
the ‘* Essays at Odd Times” are two in number, and respectively 
entitled “* Of a Little Child,” and “ Of Modern Preaching ;” Sie 5 
Fraser, of Edinburgh, writes a very pleasant criticism on “ The 

rary Life of Isaac Taylor;” the usual novels are continued; and two 
very indifferent poems supply the mortar to the more solid bricks, 


The Cornhill has an article discussing, “ from a ‘Mad Doctor’s’ 
point of view,” the serious question how far certain crimes should 
be exonerated “ on the ground of insanity.” The question is v 
ably and thoughtfully examined, and the writer argues that the ordi- 
nary legal test of mania—viz., whether the criminal, at the time of 
the act, knew the distinction between right and wrong—is altogether 
inadequate, and based upon an ignorant conception of the nature of 
insanity. The criminal may be under no delusion whatever at the 
time—he may know that he is doing what is morally wrong—he may 
be perfectly well aware that the act he is committing is against the 
law and punishable by death; yet, if he is possessed by an uncontrol- 
able homicidal impulse, he is insane, and not accountable. This is 
the view which we have ourselves taken before now; and, though it 
is at present opposed by the bench, the bar, and, generally speaking, 
by juries and public opinion, there can be little donbt that it will 
gradually make way, and be finally adopted when the science of 
mind is more generally understood than it is now—of course, with 
proper limitations, to prevent its being abused to danyerous ends. 
The ‘Mad Doctor's” article is followed by a light, chatty paper, 
describing *‘ A Holiday in Venice.” ‘The Platonic Doctrine of 
Ideas” is based, like the article in the preceding Magazine, on Mr. 
Grote’a work, and gives a good popniar account of the leading prin- 
ciples of the Platonic dialogues. ‘‘ Trouville-sur-Mer” is a livel 
sketch of a lively French watering-place; and in “ Maori Sketches 
we have, besides other information bearing on the present condition 
of the aboriginal New Zealanders, some account of the new religion 
described more at large in Fraser, from which we gather that, accord- 
ing to the natives, it was first delivered to a boy by a Jew at 
Wanganui. The writer, in conclusion, says :—“ We think that much 
might still be made of Maori loyalty, if an Englishman could be found, 
sufficiently uncivilized to earn their confidence in his straightforward 
regard for their welfare. It is probable that this people cannot com- 
prehend abstractions of law and order; but they might love a 
eat tg and a chief. Why should they not have a lieutenant- 

ing 
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The first article in the Dublin University Mogazine is a very read- 
able one on “The English Bible—its Early History and Literary 
Characteristics.” So little is known of the various translations of 
the Bible in this country, and of the steps by which the Hebrew 
Scriptures were brought within the familiar knowledge of the English 
people, that an article such as this is calculated to do a service to 
those whose ignorance of what they profess to believe in is remark- 
able. The collection of “ Legends of the Celtic Saints” makes very 
amusing reading. Part Il. of “The Twilight of Faith, or the Fore- 
shadowings of Christianity,” concludes those parallel extracts from 
Plato and the New Testament, commenced in the last number, by 
which the essayist designs to show that in the writings of the great 
Greek philosopher a sort of faint anticipation of the teachings of 
Jesus may be discovered. The “Scenes in the Transition Age from 
Czesar to Christ”’ are continued, and contain a very interesting and 
vivid picture of London and the vicinity in the time of the Romans. 


attractive enough, as this species of literature is apt to be; and of 
“The Irish Viceroys from Henry II. to Henry VIII.” we need say 
nothing more than that it is a review of Mr. Gilbert’s “ History of 
the Viceroys of Ireland,’ already noticed in these columns, Mr. 
Mortimer Collins’s “Who is the Heir?” still figures in the table of 





contents of this Magazine, and a few pages further on we find a | 


laudatory notice of the three-volume edition of that work, with ex- 
tracts! This certainly strikes us as a very strange proceeding. 


The Englishman’s Magazine is varied in its contents. Part IT. of | 


Mr. Tugwell’s papers on “The Seaside” describes the beautiful 


marine objects, animal and vegetable, that are to be found “afong | 


the tangles’’ of the Devonshire coast. “ Stray Thoughts on Failures” 
is rather weak and sentimental. ‘‘Some Account of Barrack Life in 
India, by an Officer there,” contrasts the former miseries endured by 
our soldiers in the East with the superior comforts they at present enjoy, 
consequent on the revelations made before the Sanitary Commission 
of 1863. The men have now reading-rooms, gymnasia, grounds for 
recreation, regimental workshops, regimental schools, gardens for the 
growth of vegetables, &c., besides better food and healthier dwellings. 
These changes, we are happy to find, have resulted in the increased 
morality and good discipline of the troops; and one very pleasing 
feature is the opening of exhibitions of the products of the regimental 
workshops. ‘Canterbury and the Primates” is a summary of the 
chief events recorded in Dean Hook’s “ Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury.” In Part II. of Mr. T. G. Bonney’s “ Man before 
History,” we have a very interesting recapitulation of the present 
state of our knowledge with respect to the Lake buildings and other 
antediluvian remains found in Switzerland, Denmark, and other 
European countries ; and another paper is devoted to a biographical 
sketch of St. Charles Borromeo, the Italian priestly reformer of the 


Rest, the Leisure Howr, the Sunday at Home, the Englishwoman’s 
Domestic Magazine, the Young Englishwoman, Routledge’s Magazine 
for Boys, the Boy’s Own Magazine, and the Boy’s Monthly Magazine. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. No. XVIII. (Chapman 
& Hall.)—Though we are now approaching the end of Mr. Dickens’s 
story, there is no diminution of our interest in the characters. Last 
mouth we were left in doubt whether Eugene Wrayburn was killed or 
not; the present number removes that source of anxiety, but leaves 
us in still greater suspense as regards his future life, for, as he has 
become the husband of the true-hearted Lizzie, his welfare is all the 
more a subject of moment. Over his bed watches the tender child 


| Jenny Wren, who has been still further refined by the horrible death 
The “Tinted Sketches in Madeira” are rather “sensational,” yet | 


of her father ia the streets. Lightwood is also there, a.splendid type 
of college friendship. Mr. and Mrs. Rokesmith are invited to the 
solemn service which makes Lizzie the wife of Eugene; but, as. John 
does not care to meet Lightwood, Bella is, much against ker will, 
obliged to goalone. At the station she is joined by the Rev. Mr. 
Milvey and his lady, and, just before the train starts, that reverend 
gentleman, in a casual conversation with Headstone, whom he acci- 
dentally meets, tells him of Lizzie’s cOntemplated marriage. This 
intelligence throws the unhappy man into a fit, and the train starts 
off, leaving Bradley under the care of the railway porters. We 
thought the Lammles had taken their departure for the Continent 
immediately after their attempt upon Boffin; but it appears they had 
one reckoning to pay before quitting England. This was an account 
due from Lammle to Fledgeby, and right honestly does he pay it, 
compelling the young man to receive a very heavy amount of interest. 
Pabsey & Co. dismiss Riah, who sets himself straight with the Dolls’ 
Dressmaker, and assists her under the trying circumstances of her 
father’s death; and so we are left, to bear our impatience for the 
final development of the story as well as we can. 


A Selection from the Works of Robert Browning. (Moxon & Co.) 


_ —The new volume of ** Moxon’s Minature Poets” consists of selected 


pieces from the poet who is the only one of the present day worthy 


| to stand on the same footing with Tennyson, and whom many prefer to 
| his great contemporary. We are not generally well disposed towards 


sixteenth century, who, says the writer, “ will always be venerated by | 


the Church Universal, combining, as he did, the firmest protest 
against the laxity of the day with an example of steadily-increasing 
austerity and piety.” ‘The Old Pagoda Tree” is continued, and a 
few poems are sprinkled through the number. 

In the Month we find a further instalment of its useful analysis of the 
State Papers recently disinterred ; another, though a short, batch of 
Dr. Newman’s pithy sayings of the “ Saints of the Desert’’; a paper 
on the “ Early Married Life of Marie- Antoinette’; a piteous account of the 
sufferings of the Roman Catholic Irish under the iron rule of Cromwell 
—to be received with some caution, since this is a Papistical publi- 
cation, but we fear to a great extent true; and a few essays, tales, 


and literary notices. The Victoria Magazine presents us this month | 
with nothing requiring special comment, the number being rather a | 


poor one. The British Army and Navy Review discusses, among other 
things, the murder of Major de Vere, in an article which opens with 
the rather strange piece of intelligence, ‘‘ Major de Vere is dead, and 


selections from a fine writer; but Mr. Browning’s works are 80 

numerous, and their style is for the most part so difficult and obscure, 
that it is doing a service to a large body of readers, who would probably 

be daunted by a complete edition, to put forth a small collection of the 
choicest pieces, in a volume of no appalling size. The poems now 
reproduced are of various dates—ranging from some of Mr. Browning’s 
earlier volumes to his latest. In a brief introductory note, the poet 

rays :—“ lt is the wish of Messrs. Chapman & Hall, who now publish 

my poems, that a little gathering from the lightest of these should be 

tied together, after the pretty device of my old publishers, Messrs, 

Moxon. Not a single piece here belongs to the selection already 

issued by the former gentlemen, which was, perhaps, a fair sample of 
the ground’s ordinary growth ; this, such as it may prove, contentedly 
looks pale beside the wonderful flower-show of my illustrious pre- 
decessor—dare I say ? my dear friend: who will take it, all except 
the love in the gift, at a mere nosegay’s worth.” The volume is 
adorned by a portrait, from a photograph by W. Jeffrey, of Mr. 
Browning—a strong, firm, thoughtful head, true to the writings of 
the man. 


Lyra Americana: Hymns of Praise and Faith, from American 
Poets. (Religious Tract Society.)—A great many collections of 
religious poems have recently been put forth, and we have in the 
present volume a set of American hymns and devout verses, based 


| on a volume prepared by the Rev. George T. Rider, of the United 


Currie, hi rd its his trial.’ The Editor of the Review is | 
2 Fg egpatpnce at Alaa: ber ag ae cee | contains pieces by Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, Mrs. Beecher 


evidently not careful to bring up his articles to the latest state of facts. 


Mr. Robert Wright, author of the “ Life of General Wolfe,” tells the story | 


of the “ Expatriation of the Acadians,” the subject on which Longfellow’s 
pathetic poem of “ Evangeline” is founded. Without vindicating the 
conduct of the English Government in 1775, in transporting so many 
of the Acadian peasantry to other parts of America, the writer thinks 
it should, in fairness to our own countrymen, be borne in mind that 
the sufferers had reason to attribute their misfortunes “to the in- 
trigues of their compatriots in Canada, who had seduced them from 


their fidelity, and instigated them to the defection that ended in their | 


ruin.” Tous the act appears incapable of excuse; but we are glad 
to see a dispassionate account of it. In ‘*A Word for the Guards,” 
our Household troops are defended from the charges that are some- 
times brought against them of being useless, or simply ornamental. 
Mr. Sala, in Temple Bar, describes ‘‘The Calle San Francisco,” 
Mexico, giving a few facts about the country and the people 
in the midst of an amazing wash of words. Tho same 


States, yet with considerable additions and changes. The book 


Stowe, Mrs. Sigourney, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, and other American 


| poets and poetesses ; and it is needless to say that many of the poems 


here reprinted are extremely beautiful. The short preface by the 
English editor gives a brief and amusing sketch of some of the 
earliest religious poetry of the American colonists, with specimens, 
which do not suggest a high idea of the literary skill of the New 
World Paritans. 

The Evergreen Oak, and Other Rhymes. By Charles Hetherington. 
(Kingston: Knapp.)—In a rather touching epistle dedicatory to a 
friend, Mr. Hetherington says that these verses were the production 
of his lonely hours during some years of entire confinement to his 


_ room owing to illness, and that they were written “ at times when 


gentleman has also contributed to the St. James’s Magazine | 


an account of “The Charing Cross Hotel,’ which is interesting. 
Dr. Octave Delepierre, in the latter publication adds some 
more examples to his “ Historical Misrepresentations,” this time 
discussing the lives and loves of Abelard and Eloisa, and the ancient 
traditions concerning the Colossus of Rhodes. Good Words, in 
common with Fraser and the Cornhill, has a paper on “ Pai Marire, 
the new religion of the Maoris”—a subject on which we cannot now 
‘be said to lack information. The writer in Good Words says :—‘‘ There 
is no reason to believe it is a mere passing gleam of fanaticism which 
will speedily disappear, for it is constantly on the increase, bands of 
neophytes marching to join the banners of revolt ;” and he adds that, 
when the whole Maori race shall be given over to the delusion, its 
extinction cannot be far distant. The Sunday Magazine presents its 
usual budget of religious reading; and in the Mayfair Miscellany we 
have the first number of a new musical and literary journal, with 
which the Musical Monthly has been incorporated, and containing a 
pastoral song by Gounod, entitled “‘ Solitud.” 


We have also to acknowledge the Sizxpenny Magazine, the Day of 


the never-ceasing pain was merely ‘ softly simmering. He now 
offers them to his friends, though aware that they are “ verses rather 
than poetry—scentless flowers from some ungenial purliea of Par- 
nassus.” The modesty of this language—modesty which is evidently 
not assumed, as it is not overdone—would disarm criticism, even if 


| the verses were really bad. But they are sometimes pretty, graceful, 


and easy. Mr. Hetherington has no cause to regret that he soothed 


_ his pain with song. 


We have also received a pamphlet on The Imperial Railway of 
Great Britain, by M. A. (J. H. & J. Parker)—an account of a 
grand project for effecting all kinds of reform in railway travelling 
aud management ;—the ‘ People’s Edition” of The New Partnership 
Amendment Act, with Notes on Each Clause, included in a General 
Exposition of the Laws relating to Common Partnerships and Com- 
panies, under the Acts for Joint-Stock Companies, Railways, Banking, 
Mining, and Letters Patent, by S. C. Horry, M.A., of Gray’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law (Darton & Hodge)—a useful publication for all 


| partners and shareholders ;—Handbooks of German Reading aud the 
German Language, by Johanna Lebahn, intended for beginners 


(Same Publishers) ;—a shilling edition of Artemus Ward, his Book (8. 
O. Beeton).;—Vol. I. of a new edition of the Right Hon. William 
Massey’s History of England during the Reign of George III. (Long- 
mans) ;—the Oct. Nos. of the eclectic, of the Colonial Church 
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l issionary Journal, and Foreign Ecclesiastical Reporter, 
poe tory ho Chaeeh Builder ;—Part VI. of the new edition of Dr. 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art ;—Part X. of 
Dr. Latham’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary ;—and Part XXXI. of 
Mr. Watts’s re-issue of the late Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


A memBER of the French Institute has recently made some very 
interesting archzeological discoveries. It appears that, twelve months 
ago, M. Millet was sent on an important scientific mission to Greece. 
Galignani thus states the result :—‘ The island of Thasos, visible from 
Mount Athos, contains a vast number of unexplored remains of 
towns, theatres, and temples, and M. Millet was fortunate enough to 
find those several works of art which had escaped destruction at the 
hands of the peasants ; who, seeing Europeans so anxious about large 
stones, imagine them to contain treasures, and therefore not un- 
frequently break them into small fragments, in the hope of finding 
some. ‘This was the case with a large and splendid bas-relief, repre- 
senting a woman in a sitting posture, and holding a casket in her 
hands. On the frieze, the words ‘ Philis, daughter of Cleomedes,’ 
were sculptured. The islandérs had broken this beautiful work of art 


into ten pieces; and then, having found no treasure in it as they | 
hoped, had fortunately thrown them intoa corner of a warehouse, where | 


M. Millet had the good fortune to discover them. The fragments, 


put together again, revealed the beauty of the composition, and the | 


head having escaped all injury, the whole was immediately shipped off to 
France, together with three bas-reliefs representing Apollo, Mercury, 
and eight of the Muses, each bearing articles connected with the 
toilet, and dressed in long robes with small folds, and diadems of pearls 
on their heads, the pearls being represented by grains of some metal. 
The bas-reliefs are about three feet high, and eight in length, and 
bear inscriptions in the old Ionian dialect. Besides these, M. Millet 
has sent over five bas-reliefs, two of which represent funeral banquets, 
and the three others heroes on horseback; also forty marble slabs, 
bearing inscriptions, many of which are of the time of Alcibiades. 
The number of hitherto unpublished inscriptions collected by our 
author amounts to about 200, nearly three-fourths of which were found 
in the island of Thasos, the remainder being from Larisha and Saloniki. 
The latter place was especially remarkable for a large monument, 
adorned with four groups of statues, which were daily threatened with 
destruction or mutilation; they are now safe at the Louvre, with a 
considerable number of antiques of minor interest, such as two lions, 
a marble seat, &c.’’ If there is no such error in this account as there 
was in the so-called particulars of literary discoveries as given in the 
French papers a short time since, M. Millet’s antiques will be worth 
looking after. 

A Boston correspondent sends us the following passage from a recent 
speech on ** War,” delivered by Ralph Waldo Emerson, at a Harvard 
University celebration :—* It is not in man to see, without a feeling 
of pride and pleasure, a tried soldier, the armed defender of the right. 
I think that, in these last years, all opinions have been affected by the 
magnificent and stupendous spectacle which Divine Providence has 
offered us of the energies that slept in the children of this country— 
that slept, and have awakened. I see thankfully those who are here, 
but dim eyes in vain explore for some who are not. They shine the 
brighter ‘in the domain of tender memory.’ The old Greek Hera- 
clitus said, ‘ War is the father of all things.’ He said it, no doubt, 
as science, but we of this day can repeat it as a political and social 
truth. War passes the power of all chemical solvents, breaking up the 
old cohesions, and allowing the atoms of society to take a new order. 
It is not the Government, but the war, that has appointed the great 
generals, sifted out the pedants, put in the new and vigorous blood. 
(Great applause.) The war has lifted many other people, besides 
Grant and Sherman, into their true places. Even Divine Providence, 
we may say, always seems to work after a certain military necessity. 
Every n«tion punishes the general who is not victorious. It is a rule 
in games of chance that ‘ the cards beat all the players,’ and revolu- 
tions disconcert and outwit all the insurgents. The revolutions carry 
— points, sometimes to the ruin of those who set them on 
oot. 

Mr. John Leighton, the bookbinder, has been preparing another of 
those elaborate Christmas, books with which his name is now 
identified. The last was “Felix Farley’s Emblems,” with others 
added from Mr. Leighton’s pencil. It was not a favourite volume 
with the public, as the pictures were too antique for the popular mind, 
and the book now announced has an ancient sound about it, which 
reminds one strongly of the former work. The title is, “The Life of 
Man Symbolized by the Months of the Year, the Text selected by R. 
Pigott, with many hundred woodcut Illustrations.” Messrs. Lona- 
MAN will be the agents for the sale of the work. 


We are informed that the St. Lawrence Gridiron and Ramsgate 
Washing-Tub appeared as far back as last June. 


We are requested by the Messrs. TinsLry Broruens to contradict 
the rumour to which we referred in our last week’s “ Gossip,” that 
they are about to turn over their business to a limited liability com- 


pany, and to start a new daily paper. There is no foundati hat- 
ever for either statement. om ton what 


The daily papers announce the death, in his sixty-third year, of | 


Mr. Dudley Costello, long connected with London newspapers and 
magazines, and known to the public as the author of many amusing 
works of light literature. 

Some time ago, a few artist-friends and wood-engravers se 
round a friendly subscription paper setting forth stk pane Talian 
Portch, the artist, was becoming paralyzed, and incapable of following 
his profession. His friends hoped that the attack was temporary 
and that rest and change of scene would restore him ; but he gradually 
became worse, and during the past week news of his death has reached 
us. John Leech used to speak of Portch—several years his junior— 














as one of our rising London artists. His graceful designs in Punch, 
and his charming conceits in several popular works, are inimitable in 
their way. 

Some early copies of Gustave Doré’s Illustrated Bible have appeared 
in London during the past week. The pictures are wonderful, and 
much more subdued (if we may use such a term) than even the admirers 
of the artist had expected. The carrying up of the cedars in building 
Solomon’s temple is grand in the extreme. Two enormous trees on 
carts drawn by oxen occupy the centre, and the children of Israel are 
on either hand in wonderful groups, swaying to and fro, like the 
figures in the foreground of some of John Martin’s pictures. We 
understand that Mesers. CassELt, Perrer, & GaLpin have purchased 
the engravings for their sole and exclusive use in the English language, 
and their edition of this great work for England and America will be 
shortly announced. The illustrations will consist of 230 full-paged 
drawings, the production of which has cost the Paris publisher 
upwards of £15,000. A week ago, a respectable London publisher 
offered the French edition to the metropolitan booksellers; but he was 
doubtless not then aware that the right to sell an English edition had 
already been disposed of. The impressions of the wood-blocks will 
probably be much better in the French edition, but the work will 
doubtless attain wide popularity in its English dress. 


An illustrated edition of Douglas Jerrold’s famous “ Mrs. Candle’s 
Curtain Lectures” is announced as one of the forthcoming Christmas 
books. It will have a coloured illustration, with other drawings, from 
the pencil of Charles Keene. This artist’s elderly well-conditioned 
“City-man,” accompanied by a lady who always seems more the 
landlady than the wife—decked out in her cap and ribands—is well 
known to all readers of Punch. As types of Caudle and his wife, they 
wil] doubtless satisfy the public, and the publishers may expect their 
volume to be a popular one. 


It is stated in Paris that the skeleton of a great-grandson of St. 
Louis has been found in digging up the foundation of the ancient 
abbey of Val Dieu at Longry. This great-grandson is known in his- 
tory as Peter II., Duke of Alengon, surnamed “the Loyal.” Close 
by the spot were discovered the bones of his daughter, Jane of Valois, 
who died in 1401. ’ 


The stock of music copyrights belonging to Messrs. Appison & 
Lucas, the well-known publishers, has realized the sam of £13,389 
at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s sale-rooms. Amongst the pianoforte 
works were many pieces of Dr. W. 8. Bennett, which ranged between 
£10 and £50. Callcott’s “‘ Pianoforte Half-Hours” fetched prices from 
£10 to £105, the latter being the sum obtained for the ‘‘ Oe hates 
Half-Hours.” Benedict’s edition of Beethoven realized £69. Am 
the songs were Barker’s “ Dublin Bay,” £57 ; and Dr. W. 8S. Bennett's 
“ Six Songs,” £324. Glover’s “ Bashful Man” realized £204; 
Hobbs’s “ Phillis,’ £89; Laud’s “ When Sorrow Sleepsth,” £162; 
George Linley’s “I cannot Mind My Wheel,” £221; a 
“Thou Art Gone from My Gaze,” £94; Nelson’s “ Madoline,” £118; 
and Smart’s “ Singing through the Rain,’ £113. The concer 
music comprised Callcott’s Glees, £25; Hatton’s Four-Part Songs, 
£446 ; Reay’s Four-Part Songs, £149; and Thomas’s Welsh Melo- 
dies, £273. Pratt’s Anthems sold for £88. Amongst the 
were Balfe’s “ Blanche de Nevers,” £65 ; “ Puritan’s Daughter,” £159, 
** Armourer of Nantes,” £124; and “ Letty,” £39: all purehaeed by 
Messrs. Cocks & Co. Donizetti’s “ Lucia di Lammermoor” fetehed 
£157 ; Meyerbeer’s ‘“‘ Huguenots,” the words of course, only i 
£104. 17s. Mr. Costa’s oratorio, “ Eli,” produced £412, and 
* Naaman,” £567. 


On December 1 will be commenced a new sixpenny Magazine, 
bearing the title of the Argosy, a Magazine for the Fireside and 
Journey. Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., the publishers, say in’ 
prospectus :—*‘ In launching the Argosy, her owners and captain 
cipate the question, ‘Are there not enough of these light Mas 
craft afloat already ?’ They answer that their venture will 
into collision with any; she will sail the high seas of literature, 
bring her freight from the realms of Imagination and Fancy, ‘The 
products of these regions make a market for themselves—their gems, 
and silks, and spices creating the desire which they satisfy.” A new 
novel by Charles Reade will be published in the Miscellany. 


Lord Lyttelton has written to Notes and Queries complaining of the. 
*‘ diffase and unsatisfactory manner” in which the present Dake of 
Wellington is editing the Despatches of his father the Duke, Lond 
Lyttelton considers that the task can only be well achieved by a 
“ professional literary man,” considering the vast and perculiar mass 
of documents with which the editor has to deal; and he calls fora 
revised, consolidated, and improved edition of the whole set of the 
Duke’s Despatches. On this the Pall Mall Gazette remarks :—“ Lord 
Lyttelton has evidently overlooked the fact that in the preface to the 
last volume of the Supplementary Despatches it is stated that the 
next issue from the archives of Apsley House will contain a com 
index of all the despatches and other documents already published. 
And, without pretending to any exclusive information on the subj 
we believe we may assure Lord Lyttelton that the present Duke is 
merely the honorary and titular editor, as it were, of his father’s 
papers, and that the real editor, since Colonel Gurwood’s death, 


been ‘a professional literary man,’ in the fullest sense of 
expression.” 


As throwing some light on the name which the night- diers 
of the projected new Irish republic have cnonnend, it cany- bce 
mentioning that the praises of the “Fenians” have been sung by 
Tom Moore, in one of his Irish Melodies, viz., “The Wine-cup is 
circling in Almhin’s Hall.” The song consists of three stanzas, the 








_ last line of each of which is an allusion to the Fenian’s battle-ory ; as, 


for instance :— 


“Arm ye quick! the Dane, the Dane is nigh ! 
Every chief starts up 
From his foaming cup, 
And ‘ To battle! to battle!’ is the Fenian’s cry.” 




















